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DO AS OTHERS ARE DOING! 
Solve Your Woods Labor Problem With 


“LOGGERS DREAM” 
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Step up your wartime output with your present 
manpower. Bunch and load at low cost with the 
fast, powerful, 4-speed drum ‘Loggers Dream.” 
Handles tougher jobs better, quicker, with fewer 
men. Yards up to 500’—from bad places where 
livestock or machines that depend on traction 
fail. Handles easily any log a 5/g”’ line will carry. 


Moves itself at truck speed. Quick to set up. 
Fine to load railroad cars. Really the answer 
to a “Logger’s Dream.” 


Send for circular and performance data. 


TAYLOR’S MACHINE WORKS 


Louisville, Mississippi 





Some Owners of 


“Loggers Dream" 


W. A. Belcher Lbr. Co., Birmingham 
(2 machines) 

Chicago Mills Lbr. Co., Helena, Ark. 

Dixie Veneer Co., Shamrock, Fla. 

Gulf Lbr. Co., Mobile. Ala. (2 ma- 
chines) 

Beaumont Veneer Co., Beaumont, 
Miss. (2 machines) 

Tuscaloosa Veneering Co., Meridian, 
Miss. (2 machines) 

McKnight Veneer Co., Helena, Ark. 
(2 machines) 

E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Tremont Lbr. Co., Rochelle, La. (5 
machines) 

J. M. Jones Lbr. Co., Natchez, Miss. 
(3 machines) 

W. P. Brown Lbr. Co., Fayette, Ala. 
(2 machines) 

Allen Cooperage Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Branch of Grief Bros., Cleveland, 
O. (20 machines) 

Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, 
Miss. (4 machines) 

Columbus Lbr. Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss. (4 machines) 

Ingram-Day Lbr. Co., Yarbo, Ala. 

Carr Lbr. Co., Pisgah Forest. N. C. 

Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Vreden- 
burgh. Ala. (2 machines) 

The Mengel Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
(2 machines) 

Howe Lbr. Co., Helena, Ark. (2 ma- 
chines) 

jh. a Wells Lbr. Co., Belhaven, 


Paducah Sawmill & Logging Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


D. L. Fair Lbr. Co., Louisville, Miss. 
3 machines) 
LeMieux Lbr. & Log Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
— Lbr. & Supply Co., Opelika, 
a. 
W. W. Caruth, Jr., Dallas, Tex. 


Vestal Lbr. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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HEN Sam comes home, sturdy. 

grinning—and toting a souvenir of 
grim, relentless days. . 
No flies on Sam! 


. you'll agree: 


That’s more than just an old slang 
phrase that came to life again. No flies 
on Sam or his brothers-in-arms . . . in 
Fortress Europe . . . the South Pacific 

. Alaska. 

Because men in the armed forces 
were protected against disease-carry- 
ing insects by miles upon miles of 
LUMITE, the new plastic screen that 
defies the elements! Woven from Saran, 
it resists the effects of heat, cold, acid 


The new 
plastic screen 
cloth 
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fumes, salt air; is impervious to rust 
or corrosion ... yet gives more light 
and lasts longer. 

Sam—and millions like him—will 
come home, sold, through actual living 
proof, on LUMITE plastic screening. 
He'll expect—and demand—LUMITE 
efficiency and durability in his home 

. Office . . . factory. 


Here is the postwar product that is 
being sold to millions of potential 
future buyers right now... every hour 
of the day . . . across the globe. Here is 
a postwar market well worth investi- 
gating —and preparing for—today! 


LUMITE 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., Sales Office: 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Worlds Largest Makers of Plastic Screen Cloth 
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ESTED IW WAR 
READY FOR PEACE 


* Long-lasting . . . will not 
rust or corrode 

* Non-staining...no streak- 
ing of sills or sidewalls 


* Translucent... admits 
more daylight 

* Strong, resilient ...no 
dents or bulges 


* Unaffected by fumes 
or salt air 


* Non-inflammable 
* Competitively priced 


Memo to the Trade: 

Investigate LUMITE New Plastic 
Window Screens now for post- 
war representation — wholesale 
or retail. Write for detailed in- 
formation today! 


























We're celebrating because 


One 


1,000,000 tons — that’s “Pres-to-logs’” 
impressive production record. It represents 


1,000,000 tons of dry sawdust and shav- 
ings that did not go into burner waste; 
that weren’t barged away and dumped. It 
; represents proof of growing acceptance 


of a good product. It represents 
KX TRA, worthwhile profits for 
“Pres-to-logs” manufacturers. It will 


Gt ) ] 
of Pres-to-logs be worth your while to investigate these 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. U. S. Products Patent No. 2,222,250 EXTRA INCOME possibilities as a 


manufacturer of this superior fuel. 
have been produced to date! 


Bas Big 
» ree ee 
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WRITE US — 


stating amount of dry 
wood-waste you average 
per day and we will make 
an analysis of its value 
to you. At least 2400 tons 
per year should be avail- 
able for profitable opera- 


tion. 


. wi wey «ate? WOOD BRIQUETTES, INC. 
in- to-logs” machines. LEWISTON, ID AHO 
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ERE ISN’T too much progress 

being made in post-war planning; 
Te: this goes for all the sooth- 
sayers in the planning and project 
field. 

It includes the government men 
hired to work out these strategems of 
national solvency. It includes non- 
governmental operators; lobbyists, 
industrial economists, association en- 
gineers, corporation lawyers, research 
specialists, college professors. And 
it includes those earnest self-starters 
who get along without titles and 
without attachment to any payroll but 
who do try to represent Joe Doaks in 
a big way at the bar of economic 
opinion. 

Well, they’re not getting very far; 
at least not yet. This doesn’t mean 
they’re dumb or lazy or generally no 


good. On the contrary, they’re able 
men. They work hard and are public 
spirited. You’d like them; at least 


after you got used to the tidal waves 
of ideology. 

The explanation for this delayed 
action is not a lack of energy or of 
intelligence. It’s a lack of basic engi- 
neering data about the post-war 
world. The specialists are working it 
out as rapidly and as accurately as 
possible. Until these reliable facts 
are available, so-called post-war plan- 
ning isn’t much but day dreaming. 

But before we go on with that, 
there’s another nigh-minded and well- 
intentioned person you need to watch 
with some care. You can go along 
with him—part way. He’s the eco- 
nomic faith healer. 

The faith healer believes in the 
United States. He takes pride in 
being no defeatist. He looks forward 
to a greater and more magnificent 
future. Well, don’t we all? No in- 
telligent person, watching Uncle build 
an. Army, a Navy, a Merchant Marine, 
an Air Corps and a munitions indus- 
try these last few years, would sug- 
gest for a moment that the old gen- 
tleman is running down or that his 
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future is behind him. All of us can 
go along with the faith healer so long 
as he prophesies the greatness of the 
future. 

But at an indeterminate point he 
turns around and faces the past. His 
theory is that we don’t need future 
planning. All we need is a return to 
good old pre-war patterns. It is at 
this point that the engineers look 
anxious. They know that a good 
many of the pre-war production pat- 
terns are battle casualties. 

Here’s a random example: “We 
can afford anything,” says a famous 
economist, “except idleness.” That’s 
the point where most industrial post- 
war planning starts and should start. 
But at once the anxious engineers do 
some attention calling. After the 
war, ten or twelve men using equip- 
ment and methods developed since 
*forty-one will be able to make as 
many goods as nineteen men could 
make by following the pre-war pro- 
duction patterns. 

Well, industrial efficiency is fine. 
It’s the stuff of progress; the thing 
that has made America industrially 
great. It’ll make America a_ lot 
greater; provided we don’t stop at 
that point. The same intelligence that 
developed the industrial techniques 
must go on and work out the adjust- 
ments. Like this: If three-fifths as 
many workers can put out a hundred 
percent of production, what are you 
going to do? Leave two-fifths idle? 
Well, that’s the one thing according 
to our economist friend that we can’t 
afford. Are you going to make more 
goods? We hope so; but more goods 
without markets can be dangerous 
stuff. Are you going in for bigger 
exports? Shorter hours? New non- 
industrial occupations ? 

At least one thing is clear; that we 
can’t go back to those pre-war pat- 
terns without doing some remodeling. 
When you’ve worked out the real 
difference between pre-war and post- 
war patterns you have the industrial 
data for future planning. And when- 
ever you’ve found out what that data 
means you’ve got your planning prac- 
tically done. That’s the kind of stuff 
the intelligent planners are working 
on now. It takes them a long time 





because they have to start a long way 
from the factory shipping room. 
Managing Editor Johnson sends 
Shirt Sleeves a story that’s something 
of a parable of post-war planning. A 
college faculty meeting was wading 
into the perennial old subject of stu- 
dent resistance to education. The 
teachers went round and_ round; 
couldn’t seem to find an exit. Pres- 
ently one said, “What this college 
needs is a course in common sense.” 
“Right,” said the President, “but who 
would teach it?” 





Road to Recovery 


HE SURVEYOR of this page has 
gotten a couple of letters from 
his good friend J. Ben Wand. 
Not the least importance of these 

letters is the evidence that Ben’s 
health is coming back to normal. 

For some years he was a member 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff; and I have many genial memo- 
ries of trips together through the 
famous lumber areas of the South. 
At a time when Colonel Sullivan was 
General Manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Ben and the late 
Arthur Ford and I spent a couple of 
days at the big mill and in the vast 
forest holdings. It was springtime; 
and the pineries were their most 
beautiful. At that time the mill was 
not only the largest but probably the 
most modern and efficient in the 
world. The whole operation was at 
the peak; something to remember. 

Later, Ben went South and began 
publishing a number of trade and 
technical journals with notable suc- 
cess. A litttle more than a year ago 
he became seriously ill; so ill, in fact, 
that only the devotion of his family 
and his own magnificent courage 
brought him through. He’s well along 
the road back. The fact that he 
typed a two-page letter himself, just 
to prove that he could, indicates the 
recovery that he’s making. He was 
inspired to write me by some recent 
references on this page to Elmer C. 
Hole. Ben always admired E. C.’s 
kindly, down-to-earth qualities; al- 
ways thought of him as an outstand- 
ing leader of the industry. 
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Order L-335, generally known as the lumber control order, is in 
many respects practically in operation now, although its official effec- 
tive date is August |. Publication of the order stirred a wave of con- 
cern not duplicated by any government regulation since L-41. Demands 
for supplementary information and for interpretations of various clauses 
in the order continue unabated, and are being met by every source of 
authority in the industry. As clarification and explanation reach indi- 
viduals in the lumber industry, it becomes more apparent that the real 
indictment of the order by those who greeted it with consternation is 
that it requires a change in methods of procuring lumber. This is under- 
standable, because there is always resistance to change, reluctance to 
abandon accustomed procedure, even when new rules hold a promise of 
better working conditions. 

L-335 does change the procedure established under the orders it 
supersedes. In our opinion it simplifies the dealer's lumber procurement 
problem, and increases his chances of getting lumber. The order is 
not perfect. No regulatory order can be. But it is predicated on a known 
and justifiable objective, it recognizes the rights and the functions of all 
branches of the lumber industry and its military and civilian customers, 
and it attempts to hurt as few people as possible. There are some 
dealers who are going to be hurt, at least temporarily, by the 8,000 
foot limitation on “‘free’’ lumber sales. There is every probability, how- 
ever, that after one or two months of trial with this figure it will be 
adjusted in ways that will not penalize the few dealers whose lumber 
sales will for perhaps the remainder of the quarter be limited to 8,000 
feet. 

Essentially L-335 is a consumer order. When it is in full operation, 
a process that admittedly may require as much as two months, it should 
establish inventories of supply that dealers can reach more easily and 
more directly than they could under M-208, which merely provided 
a series of ratings that entitled a dealer to hunt in the dark. It provides 
the machinery for making the fullest use of all production and distribu- 
tion factors in the lumber industry for orderly control of the movement 
of lumber from producer to consumer. 

All in all, L-335 appears to have the elements of an order that can 
be in effect for the duration. Those who have become familiar with it, 
and understand its potentialities agree that it is the best regulatory 
document that has come from the Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of WPB thus far. We urge that every dealer study it carefully 
with the idea that it holds the best answer to his wartime lumber supply 
problem. 
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remember its durable film... 


ANOTHER of the pleasing values of Pol-mer-ik 
Linseed Oil was its long lasting durable film. 
Remember how well each job stood up and 
maintained its fine appearance? How it satisfied 
the customers and kept them satisfied with you 
and your work? 

Pol-mer-ik was the “extra value oil at no 
extra cost.” It added longer life to every job. 

Until Pol-mer-ik can again be manufactured 
we will continue to furnish ADM Replacement 
Oil made in accordance with W.P.B. Order 
M-332 and to Federal Specification TT-0-371. 


POLMER IK 


LINSEED OIL 


yur beliin puunling 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


ROANOKE BUILDING © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















Small-business leaders express 
misgivings over current plans for 
limited reconversion to civilian 
production; joining the WMC and 
military leaders in this objection 
but doing it for different reasons. 
These business leaders fear the 
small plant will not be safe- 
guarded. 


A 


Chairman Murray of the Senate 
Small Business Committee states 
that the ‘trend toward concentra- 
tion of production’’ has been 
stepped up by the war. He wants 
the little man protected; given a head start in civil- 
ian goods production. Murray favors limited recon- 
version now. 


The Nelson orders for reconversion, according to 
current reports, are being issued. In many cases 
these orders, amount to little more than permission 
to make models at this time. In other cases they 
permit the placing of orders for tools and materials 
for future delivery. 


Military men fear that reconversion will start a 
rush of workers to reconverted plants and away 
from war production. Nelson says it will not; says 
workers will stay by the highly paid war work, 
especially if they know civilian production work is 
being set up in an orderly way. 


Any rush toward civilian employment, Mr. Nelson 
indicates, will happen only if workers think that few 
civilian industrial jobs are being set up. An orderly 
preparation for the change-back will reassure work- 
ers; will convince them that civilian opportunities 
are available; will induce them to stay on in the war 
factories as long as needed. 


Retailers handling collateral lines of goods in their 
building stores tell us there is a diminishing de- 
mand for second-grade articles. Customers, obliged 
to restrict purchases to actual needs, have found 
they can get along; have developed a liking for 
high-grade goods. 


Industry leaders say this is the time to get rid of 
the ‘‘war-grade goods’’—if possible. Cheap goods 
can be sold, at some rather remote later period. 
The post-war period, while savings last, probably 
will not be a silk-shirt era; but definitely will NOT 
be an era of shoddy goods. 


NHA has announced revised regulations on prop- 
erty-improvement loans; in anticipation of an enor- 
mous volume of repair and modernizing of resi- 
dences after the war. Commissioner Ferguson 
expects a market of three billion dollars in this field, 
when restrictions on materials and credits are lifted. 


Because a few irresponsible operators have 
abused the privileges extended under Title 1, a 
revision requires lending institutions to investigate 
all dealers from whom they buy Title 1 paper. This 
new provision will not hamper responsible dealers; 
is expected to restrain the others. 


Regulations covering jobber sales of stcck mill- 
work have been revised in minor ways. Amend- 
ment 1, MPR 525. Mark-up for jobbers in metro- 
politan New York area on stock specialty items has 
been increased to 44 percent. A few errors in the 
original regulation have been corrected. 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 






To meet urgent military demands for Douglas fir 
boards and for stock cut in thicknesses up to two 
inches and used for crating, dunnage and Army 
construction purposes, OPA has announced that 
existing price ceilings on these items would remain 
in effect until Sept. 16. 


General Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
has announced that the Veterans Administration 
has recommended approval by the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization of new building projects totaling 
16,000 additional veterans’ hospital beds. Construc- 
tion, if approved, will be in twenty different States. 


Limited production of electric water heaters for 
civilian use has been approved by the WPB. An- 
nual rate is not to exceed 37 percent of total pro- 
duction by the industry during the base period; 
June 1, 1940, through June 30, 1941. 


David P. Godwin, Division of Fires Control, U. S. 
Forest Service, looks forward to the post-war use of 
helicopters in fighting forest fires. This machine can 
land in small openings in the forest and can take off 
from equally small quarters. Paul Bunyan goes 
modern! 


Motor vehicle fleets that use 960 gallons or more 
of gas per month may now use checks on a ration 
bank account, instead of coupons handléd by the 
drivers. This change is intended to check the flow 
of coupons into black markets. 


Shift of lumber control to allocations marks the 
return of B. R. Ellis to his former work with the 
Cypress association. Ellis has been Director of 
Priorities of the L&TP War Committee and of the 
NLMA; has done magnificent work and has put the 
entire industry deeply in his debt. 

Howard Coonley, director of the Conservation 
Division of the WPB, renews his plea that home 
owners insulate their houses this summer. The 
average home, he says, can save from ten to twenty 
percent on fuel through “winterizing.” This involves 
putting heating equipment in order; insulating; 
checking storm sash and weatherstripping; roofing. 


Applications for authority to receive lumber for- 
merly restricted by Orders L-290, M-361 and M-364 
should not be filed on WPB Form 2720 unless there 
is assurance that shipments can be made before 
Aug. 1; the date when L-335 becomes effective. 

A distributor who has received authorizations on 
Form WPB 2720 prior to July 20 for lumber that can 
not be shipped during July may validate his orders 
by signing the certificate given in L-335. This cer- 
tificate, when attached to the purchase order, will 
make it a certified but unrated order. 
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Orlo McCoy studies a sales record to keep 
tab on his rapidly-expanding business. 


several successful farm service 

business enterprises in Churu- 

busco, Ind., bought out the 
Churubusco Lumber Co. in July, 
1943. His primary purpose was to 
give his many farmer customers 
better service in a well rounded 
program. 

Under McCoy’s management, 
which includes a vigorous effort to 
get for the farmers what building 
materials they need to help them 
produce more livestock, the yard’s 
sales have greatly increased, and 
the inventory has trebled in less 
than eleven months. 

To explain how McCoy achieved 
these amazing results, let’s first 
examine his well rounded merchan- 
dising program of diversified farm 
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() <= McCOY, who has built up 


services in this community of only 
1,000 people, some fifteen miles 
from Fort Wayne. 

Mr. McCoy was born and raised 
on a farm. He knows farmers and 
their needs. He had no other busi- 
ness training until 10 years ago 
when, with $1,700 of his own money, 
he bought a chick hatchery in 
Churubusco. This unit now has a 
capacity of 80,000 eggs. It pro- 
duced and sold nearly a half million 
chicks in 1943. 

Significantly, the hatchery took 
on a franchise for prefabricated 
brooder houses and other farm 
buildings about three years ago. 
In the first two years, 788 of these 
units were sold. During the past 
eleven months, since McCoy took 
over the Churubusco Lumber Co., 
700 more, of various sizes were sold. 

The hatchery which operates a 
complete feed grinding and mixing 
service, also sells poultry supplies 
and accessories in a wide range of 
needs—even major home appliances 
when they are available. The hatch- 
ery has grown toa value of $125,000 
in 10 years. Besides, McCoy sells 
a full line of farm tractors and 
implements.. This includes stocking 
a full line of replacement parts and 


An outside display of brooder and hog houses. 
McCoy sold. 700 of them in an I||-month period. 








The farmers snap these up in a hurry— 


a modern maintenance department 
to keep tractors and implements in 
good repair. But that is not all. 
He purchased the grain elevator 
in Churubusco when it was doing 
an annual business of about $15,000. 
Today it does a business of $175,- 
000, including grain, coal, fertilizer 
and so forth. Here too, he operates 
another complete feed grinding- 
mixing department to supply farm- 
ers needs and do grinding service 
for all kinds of livestock feed. 
McCoy will not permit himself to 
lose the rural touch. He owns two 
farms and has 3,500 turkeys on the 
range this year. In February, 1944, 
he opened a feed store in Fort 
Wayne. It leaped into immediate 
success—feed, accessories, seeds 
and prefabricated farm sheds and 
brooder houses helped to swell the 
sales to $10,000 a month almost off 
the reel—advertising and good 
store display did the trick. 
Whenever industry devises a new 
machine that will produce better 
feed faster, or save labor McCoy 
puts it in. Every month he has 
added some new service or put in 
new equipment to induce people to 
come in to his places of business. 
To give farmers quicker service he 
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put in an extra l-ton mixer. Farm- 
ers dislike to wait—they are busy 
and want quick service. The ele- 
vator and its equipment is valued at 
$35,000. 

McCoy never added a dime of 
new capital to his many business 
enterprises—each one was acquired 
out of the profits earned, as well 
as the rapid expansions in each 





Exterior front of the company has been modernized since this picture was made. 
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This grain elevator offers real service to the 
farm trade and chalks up a tremendous vol- 
ume each year. 


unit. He is director of the bank 
—and the youngest in this category. 
Farmers like him. They kid him a 
lot, on the fact that “We can’t come 
to town any more without spending 
our money with McCoy.” 

If you ask him how he does it, he 
will tell you modestly and with open 
frankness that he owes much to his 
loyal help—he now employs 27 peo- 
ple including himself and his son 
Harold, who is a partner in the 
business. But it goes deeper than 
that — you’ve got to treat your 
employees on an equal footing, and 
inspire confidence that they will 
have permanent jobs with financial 
security properly earned. 

McCoy’s rapid progress in the 
lumber business can be described 
with one simple word—service! 
Here is what he says about it: 

“Three years ago we started sell- 
ing prefabricated brooder houses 
from our Churubusco Hatchery. 
These ranged from small units 8x12, 
up to buildings 100 ft. long, brooder 
houses being in the preponderant 
demand. - Now we sell hog houses 
and-corn cribs as well, and antic- 
ipate a great future in this program 


even to tenant houses and perma- Tractors, implements and, other equipment round out the lines. The store offers a complete 
nent dwellings, in a price range farm service. 





The hatchery was the first point of sale for McCoy's prefabricated farm buildings. 
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from as low as $765 to several 
thousand dollars. 

“We buy many of these units 
from the manufacturers. We make 
some ourselves. We sell them within 
a radius of 100 miles, all at retail 
to the users. In this program we 
needed materials to help round out 
the farmers’ requirements, not only 
on building repairs but in complet- 
ing our prefabricated installations. 

“The first policy was to fix up 
the shop to save labor in the yard. 
We found plenty of machinery in 
the plant to do the job, but it was 
not in use. We motorized the band 
saws, edgers and planers and cut-off 
saws, all of which for some reason, 
were not set up when we took it 
over. We have one good wood 
worker. He is a window and door 
man. Promptly we began to get a 
lot of new business on storm doors 
and screen frames. Even if many 
of these jobs are small, it is build- 
ing up a good will program through 
this service that is comparable with 


our other diversified lines, and we 
think is largely responsible for the 
pick up in sales of all the building 
supplies in the yard. 

“For example, doing these things 
which the average farmer cannot 
do, because he doesn’t have the tools 
or the know-how, leads to much 
larger sales. Owing to the present 
restrictions, these sales run mostly 
to roofing materials, insulation 
board, inside jobs for homes and 
poultry houses, and many exterior 
jobs for modernizing country 
homes, as well as insulation against 
cold. These factors have been well 
publicized by the conservation agen- 
cies of government and we tie in 
with them by advertising in papers 
which cover our operating area 
thoroughly. 

“Another thing which has helped 
almost no end to relieve the urgent 
needs of our farmer friends for 
lumber for repair work, is to keep 
right after the suppliers to make 
deliveries. We first get an AA 2-3 


Priority for lumber for farm needs. 
Then we order it but do not stop 
there. We maintain a regular cor- 
respondence follow-up on each 
order, and it has helped. Often we 
get replies, saying they are on their 
toes, and actually do get shipments 
through faster than was possible 
before we started this program. It 
bears out the axiom, ‘Seek and ye 
shall find—ask and ye shall receive.’ 
Fighting for deliveries on items 
necessary to the farm trade (which 
is in the interest of the war effcrt) 
is a good policy. 

“At this time, we are starting to 
modernize our front. We are put- 
ting in a lobby, 40 ft. by 50 ft. 
There will be an office lobby, and a 
private office. Also a sales display 
room to display builders’ hardware, 
roofing, insulation board, paints and 
other merchandise. In addition to 
selling lumber and building supplies 
direct to farm buyers, we also han- 
dle contract work. In addition, we 
handle plumbing and electrical sup- 
plies—anything the public wants.” 


Form for Recording L-335 Sales 








CLASS I & II RATED ORDERS: Q-1 CERT. 








CLASS ' FARM ORDERS ALL OTHER 

- Except WFA WFA NRA 

Date cEar. MRO CERT. CERT. UNCERT. 
UNRATED AA-1 AA-2 AA-3 AA-4 AA-5 AA-2 AA-3 





This simple form devised by the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
West Allis, Wis., provides an easy and effective way of 
keeping track of lumber sales under Order L-335. At 
the end of the day the yard manager sorts his sales 
slips and certifications according to the various con- 
sumer classifications and ratings, and totals each. The 
totals are then entered on the form under the appro- 
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priate heads. When the totals of daily sales under any 
given head amount to a carload of lumber the dealer 
or his yard manager knows that he has accumulated 
a sufficient quantity of sales to entitle him to extend 
his certifications to a supplier and order a car of lum- 
ber. As soon as he places an order for lumber under 
the given head he draws a line under the sum of the 
daily totals and starts over again in the same column. 
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Trade Rackets of 1944 — 


Don’t be among the gullible dealers swindled by 
high pressure operators. This story is drawn from 
actual cases, but the names used are fictitious. 


lumber dealer, the stranger 

flashed a number of local letter- 

heads. Robert Perry, the promi- 
nent hardware man, was there; Jack 
Bowles, the automobile dealer; half 
a dozen others. It was the sales- 
man’s clinching argument. If such 
local men as these had joined the 
National Small Merchant’s Assn., 
certainly Jim Boston, lumber dealer, 
could do so! Besides, the cost was 
almost nothing—less than $9.00 for 
two full years. 

The salesman was fast in his 
build-up talk, as Boston still held 
back. 

“We little fellows have to work 
together. . . Small business hasn’t a 
chance unless it organizes. . . We 
hope to have one million members 
before the year is out. . .” 

This reporter does not know how 
the salesman obtained those letter- 
heads. Probably by an apparently 
innocent request that “headquar- 
ters” required them for the basic 
information of business style, ad- 
dress, etc., they contained. The 
method might be new, but the 
strategy was old. The clever chaps 
who come to town with new rackets 
always try to secure, for first cus- 
tomers, local men whose example 
will carry much weight with the 
community. 

Jim Boston, leading lumber and 
building supplies dealer in the town, 
is a smart fellow, though it some- 
times takes him a few minutes to 
come awake. Before signing up, 
he excused himself—telephoned the 
local Chamber of Commerce. “What 
can you tell me,” he wanted to 
know, “about the National Small 
Merchants Assn. (the name _ is 
fictitious). In a jiffy, the wide- 
awake secretary had his file open, 
dished out information. 

Briefly, these were the facts: 
this concern was one among a fam- 
ily of similar enterprises operating 
in various parts of the U. S. All 
appeals to the merchants were based 


R: FORE THE HESITATING 


on the latter’s fear of governmental 
interference, his instinct to join 
his brother merchants for protec- 
tion. “The information I have on 
the National,” the Chamber secre- 
tary told Boston, “is that the sales- 
man receives 60 percent of the 
amount he collects from the mer- 
chant. Above him is a divisional 
manager, who has a special five 
percent cut. The balance, presum- 
ably, goes to the California head- 
quarters. How much of it is used 
in hiring and supervising salesman 
around the country, we do not know, 
of course. But it is apparent, from 
these percentages, that the amount 
left for expenditure in ways to 
accomplish benefit for merchants 
must be very small. 

“In fact, Jim, this Chamber of 
Commerce can do far more for you 
than this foreign outfit can—this 
outfit, engaged in selling member- 
ships with a terrific overhead of 
expense, can’t begin to accomplish 
what your trade association can. 
Take my advice, Jim—save your 
money.” 

Jim Boston didn’t fall for that 
one. But it was a close shave! The 
fact that Robert Perry had signed 
up almost made a sale to Jim. How 
come, that prominent men go for 
itinerant rackets? Some of the com- 
munity’s best, most respected busi- 
nessmen are the prize suckers for 
out-of-town spielers with a plausible 
story. 

From this episode, we deduce a 
rule for lumber dealers: 

Approached by a high-pressure 
salesman, don’t bite just because a 
prominent local man is referred to 
as a buyer. Use the facilities of 
your Chamber of Commerce—about 
a strange proposition, call the sec- 
retary, ask him for information. 

Jim Boston had another interest- 
ing experience recently. He was 
called on by the salesman of an 
outdoor advertising company, pre- 
senting sample billboard messages 
of a patriotic nature. The salesman 
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put the bee on the lumber dealer. 
He explained that a “few” business- 
men were being given the oppor- 
tunity to “sponsor” the patriotic 
showings. The messages were ones 
which the government was very 
anxious to have widely publicized. 

For Jim Boston to have his name 
on a patriotic billboard on the 
highway east of town would cost 
“only” $20.00 per month. 

Like the salesman whose stock in 
trade was blue-sky membership in 
a small business organization of 
doubtful benefit, this billboard sales- 
man used local names. Brown 
Brothers had signed up, so had Tom 
Neilsen, so had Jones’ Garage, and 
so on. 

Jim Boston is a patriotic fellow. 
He has two sons in the service. He 
has bought heavily of war bonds 
in every campaign. He subscribes 
to the Red Cross, and to-local causes. 

Jim would have liked to support 
a patriotic billboard, but he couldn’t 
figure any way that he could afford 
it. So he said as much—politely. 
With a grim, hard look, the sales- 
man ostentatiously made a notation. 
Something about the man’s attitude 
led Jim to ask, “What are you 
writing down?” 

Replied the salesman, “A report 
to OPA that you refused to join in 
this advertising.” 

Jim Boston is not only a good 
American, with plenty of fight and 
backbone—he is an_ intelligent 
American. He told the salesman 
to “get out”—and he proceeded to 
report by telephone to the Chamber 
of Commerce the sales practice that 
the billboard promoter was using. 

Of course, no lumber merchant, 
hardware dealer, feed man, or man- 
ufacturer—should have to sponsor 
advertising attacking the black 
market, urging enlistment in this 
or that military branch, or promot- 
ing war bonds. If a business man 
does join up for such advertising, 
let him do so because he genuinely 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“Packaged” Service 


to Ease Lumber Dealers’ Advertising Worries 


sponsored by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The POCK-Adl Seruice 


A Complete, Co-ordinated, Seasonally Correct, Advertising Program for 
Lumber & Building Materials Dealers—To Run in Your Local Newspapers— 
Twice-A-Month, All Year 


We Furnish Two Newspaper Mats a Month All Year—one column by 
ten inches 


Mat Contains Professional Art Work & Copy—Each One Is a Complete Ad. Ready-Pre- 


pared. All you do is give the mat to your local newspaper. 


Ads specially designed for the lumber dealer trade to build store traffic. They cover a range 
of materials sold by every lumber dealer—nails, lumber, screws, paint, paint brushes, simple 
hardware, brick, wallboard, etc. 


This is exclusively a dealers’ service—not prepared by a manufacturer of certain materials 
to push that manufacturer's product. 


During wartime the copy will promote only those items that are readily available to every 
dealer. Specifications set forth in the copy will not be so tight that a dealer must stock 
apecific items of merchandise to be able to use the Pack-Ad Service. 


Offered on an exclusive basis for one dealer's use in any one newspaper. 


Service . /i- Per Year 
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Here's What The 


OPS in ready interest—tops in 
IP pane power is the simple 

“How To Do It” story. That’s 

the type of copy that will be 
the mainstay of The PACK-AD 
Service—it will all be similar to 
the two sample columns shown on 
the preceding page. 

Notice how simple, direct, and 
forceful is the copy in those col- 
umns. It is positively disarming 
to the reader. No complicated 
construction projects will be at- 
tempted. Every job described can 
be accomplished with a hammer, 
saw, screwdriver, sandpaper and 
mason’s trowel. The copy is writ- 
ten so that any high school boy or 
housewife can make the items 
described and illustrated. For the 
duration of the war the items 
shown in the copy will be restricted 
to those materials readily available 
to every dealer. The service will 
only use small quantities of ma- 
terials and will enable the dealer 
to move odd lots of materials, 
shorts and scraps by selling it di- 
rect to the customer at a price 
higher than the normal scrap sell- 
ing price. 

THE PRIME PURPOSE OF 
THIS TYPE OF ADVERTISING 
IS TO BUILD STORE TRAFFIC 
IN THE LUMBER YARD, and for 
such a job it cannot be surpassed. 
It keeps the dealer’s name before 
the public—lots of people will read 
the column even if they don’t build 
the items. It gives people the 
habit of coming to the lumber 
yard frequently, and _ establishes 
the yard in their mind as a head- 
quarters for all types of building 
materials. It gets them into the 
yard where they will see other 





opportunity to visit with them 
about their other building needs. 
It’s a way for the dealer to learn 
about a roof that needs renewing, 
an insulation job that someone is 
interested in, remodeling, new 
construction, even fuel that is be- 
ing mulled over in a _prospect’s 
mind as a contemplated purchase. 

Extra profit can be realized by 
the dealer who pre-cuts the pieces 
needed for each item and makes a 
charge for the cutting. He can 
make up a bundle of the parts 
needed to build the current item 
and set a flat price on the unit. 

The service provides the basis 
for an ever-changing window dis- 
play. The dealer can fabricate the 
unit being featured currently in his 
newspaper ad and have it in his 
window. The display unit can 
later be sold to recover the cost 
of fabrication. 

* * * 

This “How To Do It” feature 
story method of advertising is an 
idea which has been tested on a 
limited but nation-wide scale. If 
it had failed in the test we would 
have not said anything about it to 
you. However it met with such 
outstanding success with the few 
lumber dealers who tried it that 
now we are giving all of our read- 
ers an opportunity to make the 
idea work for them. 

Furthermore we have removed the 
chief bug-a-boo which confronted 
the dealers who tried this previ- 
ously—the drudgery of copy prepa- 
ration. Everything is complete— 
all the dealer has to do is take the 





Service Will 
Do For You 


does so secure in the knowledge 
that the copy is right, because it 
has been prepared, and the art 
work has been done by outstanding 
professional talent. 

He also knows that he alone in 
his territory will be using this type 
of ad in the newspaper he uses, as 
the exclusive rights to The PACK- 
AD Service ads is one of the key- 
stones of the program. This means 
also however, that dealers will have 
to move fast to be the first to take 
advantage of this offer before their 
competitors do, because the service 
is strictly on a first come—first 
served basis. 


Additional Hints 


In most cases dealers will proba- 
bly run this column in paid adver- 
tising space, but it may be that 
some will find that their local news- 
paper will be pleased to run the 
column regularly as a public serv- 
ice, free of charge in editorial 
columns. The lumber dealer might 
get a credit line in this case, or he 
might buy some advertising space 
regularly in proximity to the 
column and use copy that would 
tie in with the column. At least 
he would purchase the space for his 
signature to run below the column. 

If the column is in paid space, 
and the dealer puts his signature 
on it, it is suggested that the sig- 
nature be personalized by using an 
individual’s name in it, as follows: 

For materials to build this fire- 
place 

Call Joe Schmultz 

LIBERTYBERG LUMBER CO. 


displays, and gives the dealer the 
IAT CER Te a ee 


mats to his newspaper office. He 


Phone: 711 210 Sixth Street 





Terms of the Pach-Ad Seruice 


1. Mats,’ each one column wide by ten inches in length, will be mailed 
ence a month to the dealer’s office. Each mailing will contain mats for 
first and second insertion of the month. 


:. In case of line yards mats will be sent to the home office for distri- 
ution. 


3. Service will start Sept. 15, 1944. 
4. Sold only on one year contracts. 


5. Sold only for one dealer’s use in any newspaper (daily or weekly) 
provided he buys the full service. When the dealer places his order he 
must state the name and location of the newspaper in which the feature 
is to run, and he will thus get exclusive privileges in that paper. The 
dealer may not change the newspaper in which the ad runs without 
permission of the PACK-AD Service in care of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. This is merely a safeguard to eliminate duplication. If this is 
violated the contract terminates, and the dealer forfeits any monies 
paid on the contract. 


6. The partial service (one mat per month instead of two) is also on an 
exclusive basis in that the same mats will not be sent to another dealer 
to run in the same paper that a partial subscriber is using. However, 
the alternating mats, not used by the original partial subscriber may be 
sent to a competing dealer who may also ome a partial subscriber for 
use in the same paper. 

7. The advertising rights are for one time insertion in one newspaper. 
Additional usage must be arranged by te contract. 

8. All contracts for the use of the start within 30 days after 
receipt of the check. No service will be available before Sept. 15, the 


22°: 








a a ee 
opening date of the service, but all orders received at Chicago by Sept. 1 
will start Sept. 15. 

9. Check covering the service must accompany order. Make checks 


1? to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, lll. 


wt Senice $ 


(twice a month all year) costs only........ 


FULL SERVICE (two columns per month) 


oe ee rr $160 per year 
ETO TT TE ee $234 per year 
SO Oe I No a na miso 's be 4 mao ow or oee ee $286 per year 
ee Noes cihie as Sie dine seams sea astaee $350 per year 
er ny SEP. ons occ cdcweue sacle weeenwaen $50 each 
PARTIAL SERVICE (one column per month) 

NS ETT CCC TE $70 per year 
OE rer FS $130 per year 
ee Se ree bere ee rey $180 per year 
Pe ee I Oo es on civ covceendbebenecnaues $50 each 
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1Y Presented before the annual meeting 
ce of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, held June 21, 1944, by Henry 
st J. Schweim, general manager, Gypsum 
Assn., Chicago. 
a- 
* EFORE WE LOOK into the new always important in all places but thicknesses: 1-inch, 114 inches, and 
, iH or modified uses of gypsum, it particularly on the farm. Most 2 inches. The long edges on the 
“a might not be amiss to describe farm buildings are not within easy inch and two-inch units are ship- 
se some of the outstanding properties reach of public fire-fighting equip- lapped and on the 1%-inch units, 
ne of the material. Chief among these ment; therefore, it behooves every these edges are either tongue and 
al is resistance to fire. farm owner to provide effective grooved, or ship-lapped. They are 
ht Fire-resistance or fire-protection safeguards against the starting and _ erected with the long edges at right 
he is inherent in every gypsum prod-_ spreading of fire. The proper use angles to supports and so placed 
“es uct regardless of thickness. Na- of incombustible materials such as_ that the butt edges bear on a sup- 
he turally, the greater the thickness, gypsum board products as a fire- port. The 1l-inch, 14-inch and 2- 
Id the greater the fire-protection. For protection to the combustible sup- inch units are nailed to wood sup- 
st example, a wood stud partition ports to which they are applied will ports with 8d, 10d, and 16d nails, 
us covered on each side with %-inch materially reduce our annual farm respectively, spaced 5% to 6 inches 
n. gypsum wallboard has a fire-resist- fire loss. apart. The industry recommends 
e, ance rating of 25 minutes. Substi- With the shortage of lumber, a spacing of supports of 16 inches 
re tuting %-inch gypsum wallboard and the demand for material to for 1-inch units, 24 inches for the 
g- for the %%-inch board, the fire-re- take its place, laminated gypsum  114-inch unit, and 36 inches for the 
an sistance is increased to 40 minutes, board was developed for short span 2-inch units. However, for sheds, 
S: and using %-inch perforated gyp- roof decks and exterior siding. brooder houses, poultry houses, 
e- sum lath, plus %-inch of gypsum Laminated gypsum board roof etce., %-inch gypsum sheathing 
plaster on each side of wood studs, decks are composed of separate board is being used for roof decks, 
provides a construction that has a_ layers of %-inch gypsum board spanning from rafter to rafter, 
one-hour rating, tested in accord- laminated with a water-resistant where the spacing of the rafters 
et ance with the ASA Standard Speci- adhesive into a solid unit 2 feet does not exceed 18 inches on 
me fication for Fire Tests. wide and up to 10 feet in length. centers. However, this roof sheath- 
1 This matter of fire-protection is These units are available in three (Continued on page 29) 
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To illustrate the idea of zoned planning L. 
Morgan Yost designed this interesting 
house. 


Perhaps, rather than merely trying to improve 
on our present houses, we had better take stock 
of what goes on in the home and redesign it 
from the standpoint of the various activities. 

“Living-dining-kitchen” has been the accepted 
design formula and spaces have been provided 
for each of these functions without defining the 
functions. Living, for instance, can include 
reading, dozing, card games, radio, singing, 
piano playing, childhood romping and play, con- 
versation, entertaining, dancing, and many other 
activities, active and passive, quiet and noisy. 

Dining, on the other hand, means but one 
thing, eating around a table, and the occasion 
takes less than an hour a day, for in most fami- 
lies there is but one family meal a day eaten 
in the dining room. Yet, the dining room is quite 
usually nearly as large as the living room. 

The kitchen serves as the work center for the 
housewife, as well as the scene of many meals— 
in many families of all the meals except for 
special company. The kitchen takes care of can- 
ning activities, sometimes laundry, besides the 
usual cooking, baking, and serving. 

The habit that has planned the typical Ameri- 
can home has been a hard taskmaster. We can 
do many different things in the same space, if 
we do them at different times. Or we can carry 
on many activities at the same time if we have 
a different space for each activity. So in design- 
ing a house we not only consider arrangement of 
space but also the scheduling of time. It is the 
successful juggling of Space and Time that pro- 
duces a good house. 

Despite all the many things that must go on 
in the home, at different times and the same 
time, too many houses are designed as if they 
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L. Morgan Yost ALA ts wena 


were model homes in a department store. The 
home is not a show place—it is a grow place. 

Taking the above thoughts as his credo, the 
architect developed the design illustrated here. 
It is worthy of close study to see the why’s and 
wherefor’s. Don’t ask yourself if you could sell 
such a house. Maybe you couldn’t right away. 
Changes take time. And don’t try to fit your old 
furniture and habits into it. They probably 
wouldn’t go. But everything about the design 
has a reason, and we think most of them are 
good. 

The house is divided into two sections, the 
Quiet area and the Noisy area—or perhaps it 
would be better to call the latter the Activity 
area. To make the Quiet area more quiet, the 
two sections are separated by a heavy stone 
chimney wall. 

ACTIVITY AREA. All heavy work or play by 
any member of the family would take place in 
this area. The kitchen and dining space are here, 
as the preparation of the meal and the cleaning 
up afterward are certainly parts of the activity 
phase of the life of the household. During the 
day the children’s play takes place in the activity 
room, 6verseen by the mother who may be in the 
kitchen-laundry workcenter or may be doing 
some work of her own in the same activity room 

This space is generous in size so that the 
household jobs such as upholstering, painting, 
sewing or whatever may be done there. Tables 
may be set for a large party or the area cleared 
for music and dancing. The breakfast bar is 
handy for breakfast and lunch, making the rou- 
tine meals much easier. 

The activity room would be of materials easily 
maintained, not readily harmed, and the chances 
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are that when the children are home or when 
the family project is under way, it would look 
somewhat of a mess. However at any time callers 
may come and be entertained in the quiet room 
without even seeing the activity room. 
Connecting the garage and house is a family 
workporch which opens into the fenced-in play 
yard, where all the paraphernalia for outdoor 


a 
games and sports can be set up. 
QUIET AREA. All quiet pursuits by any 
member of the family, young or old, would take 
place in this area. The quiet room is there for 


anyone who wishes to retire for contemplation, 
for reading or for conversation. Of course the 
boisterous conversation of youth would not in- 
vade this room and the children would soon un- 
derstand and appreciate the advantages of main- 
taining this room for quiet. A game of chess or 
cards could take place in the quiet room though 
a game of ping pong would of course be played 
ae in the activity room. 


> Kn The quiet room, by its very nature, is always 
\ Epi. in order, ready to receive callers, expected or 
7. | 
S 
yw 
{ > 


unexpected. All social amenities may be main- 
h 
THE QUIET GARDEN \ 
\ 








tained and exemplified for the younger members 
of the family in this room. 

The bedrooms, small and compactly planned, 
are of course part of the Quiet area. Each child 
would have his individual room with a single bed, 
‘} a desk and chair, also bookcases and an ample 
! closet. Since the activity room would take care 
| 


ee 


of any pursuit requiring larger area, the bed- 
room would be used only for study, privacy of 
course, and sleeping and dressing. 

The bedroom wing is a half-flight up from the 
level of the main floor for better space separa- 
tion, and to allow, underneath, a well-lighted 
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S| storage and utility space. A secluded quiet 
. 2 | ee — garden away from the street and the Activity 
( area forms a restful private world for the Quiet 
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IN GENERAL this house does not look like 
any other house you ever saw before. But then 
in all probability you have never seen a house 
which was planned to solve these particular 
problems of family life. The design is a straight- 
forward expression of the uses of the house, 
taking advantage of all our modern knowledge 
and at the same time maintaining a very human 
quality. 

These direct solutions of modern-day problems 
appear in various portions of this house. One 
instance is the arrangement of windows in the 
kitchen-laundry portion. By being placed just at 
counter-height and again above the continuous 
wall cabinets, the working surfaces are evenly 
illuminated, maximum cabinet space is obtained, 
and general illumination comes in over the cabi- 
nets. 

Another instance is the use of fixed louvers to 
shield the work-porch from the entrance walk 
without cutting off ventilation. 

Still another instance is the ridge dormer 
which lights the hallway and provides top venti- 
lation in the summertime. 

We hope that after you have studied this house 
you will let us have your uninhibited comments. 
In that way we can present thoughts and develop- 
ments that will serve the dealer best. 
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N EASTERN LUMBER DEAL- 
ER said recently, “Up to 1942, 
we prepared an annual budget 

forecasting sales and over-all costs 
for a forthcoming year but discon- 
tinued the practise because it seems 
a waste of effort to budget business 
operations in this seller’s market 
when getting sales is secondary to 
getting the goods to sell’. 

This dealer has the same mental 
stance on budgeting as many other 
lumber dealers. He does not real- 
ize that the budget is the keystone 
of cost accounting and whether 
volume is topflight or in the dug- 
out, in war or peace, whether a 
buyer’s or a seller’s market, he 
can’t acquire maximum cost con- 
trol unless he forecasts operations. 
Like other lumber dealers, he as- 
sumes that a budget is only an in- 
centive to bigger sales, that by set- 
ting the goal high, a bigger volume 
will be achieved, when another ob- 
jective, equally important, is es- 
timating the over-all cost of opera- 
tion so that you can determine 
whether the volume you expect to 
sell will be profitable. The budget 
is just as helpful in controlling 
costs to get maximum profit in 
times of capacity volume as it is in 
building volume in hard times. The 
assumption that a budget is only 
a sales-booster is erroneous. It is 
a cost-controller too. | 

There are five reasons why the 
lumber dealer should budget today. 

1:—To help analyze managerial 
efficiency after operation. You 
forecast the main elements of oper- 
ation for a forthcoming period and 
then compare results with these 
planned estimates. The necessity 
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for forecasting sales, cost of goods 
sold, overhead and net profit for a 
forthcoming period is much greater 
today than in prewar times, not 
only for the individual business- 


man but for the corporation. The 
need for budgetary preparation 
will be great from now on. You 


can’t do a topflight managerial job 
without it. 

2:—tTo aid in preparing a fore- 
cast of tax payments. Now that 
the tax is on a current year’s basis, 
the dealer must pay within the year 
and this necessitates estimating 
the tax and then settling up after 
the year for any difference. The 
individual businessman may base 
his estimate on last year’s figures 
to safeguard himself against a 
penalty but this may throw his 
spendable profit out of kilter be- 
cause there may be a big difference 
between last year’s tax and the 
current year’s tax. The tax is now 
so high that net profit means little 
unless the tax is considered and 
it is just as unwise to appraise cur- 
rent spendable profit on the basis 
of last year’s tax expense as it is 
to use any ether expense of a prior 
year when analyzing current over- 
head. 

3:—Business will experience 
many abrupt changes of pace from 
now on, so unless the dealer 
budgets, he will be unprepared for 
such deviations. “Business as 
usual” is a dead pigeon these days. 

4:—-To give the dealer some idea 
of spendable profit. You can’t 
spend your tax so to determine 
spendable income and your work- 
ing capital position, you must de- 
duct the current tax. To assure 
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accuracy of tax expense for a cur- 
rent period, you must estimate it 
and to estimate it with any degree 
of accuracy, you must budget. This 
applies whether you use this esti- 
mate in reporting to the govern- 
ment or base your return on the 
previous year’s income. 

In the postwar period, dealers 
will want to expand, modernize and 
promote their business aggressively 
to get their share of heavy post- 
war volume and this will require 
capital. If the dealer bases such 
investments on income as he earns 
it without deducting the income 
tax for the current period, he may 
invest more than he should in post- 
war plans, thus endangering his 
working capital, or “seed money”. 
Many businessmen assume that all 
investments in business betterment 
pay dividends. Heavy capital in- 
vestments mean heavy fixed charges 
in addition to big initial outlays 
and if this drain undermines the 
working capital, you may lose out 
on postwar modernization and 
other business improvements. 

Too many dealers are not con- 
sidering tax as a current expense 
and they may over-expand in the 
postwar period or conduct opera- 
tions in these war days with un- 
favorable results because they con- 
sider net earnings as their all to 
spend when these earnings may be 
much less after the tax is deducted 
currently. Remember that the re- 
turns on postwar modernization 
must be considered, not in terms 
of the net profit on sales, but in 
accordance with the  spendable 
profit after the heavy tax is de- 
ducted. This means that your post- 
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war program must pay bigger di- 
vidends than ever before to assure 
the same pocket-profit as in pre- 
war days and the best way to at- 
tain this objective is to budget. 
Because of the tremendous op- 
portunities for building volume 
after price control, merchandise 
shortages and other wartime 
Gremlins are a memory, dealers 
should get substantial returns on 
modernization in the postwar peri- 
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od, even with a high tax, neverthe- 
less, it pays to go into every busi- 
ness proposition from now on with 
your eyes open, so do not fail to 
estimate your tax for the current 
year to come and do not “guesti- 
mate”. Arrive at the tax figure 
by first budgeting all elements of 
operation so that you forecast to 
your best ability the net profit 
you expect to earn for a forthcom- 
ing period, thus assuring you of 
an estimate on tax expense that is 
reasonably accurate. 

5:—You can’t control costs of 
current sales accurately without a 
budget. This is a fundamental 
principle of cost accounting that 
few dealers understand. Well- 
managed concerns using budgets 
recognize that without a systematic 
plan whereby they forecast future 
operations, they cannot attain 
maximum cost control. Cost ac- 
countants agree with this view- 
point. The cost trend is upward 
today, so obviously, it pays to head 
off a loss by anticipating this up- 
swing by means of a budget and 
managing your affairs to make a 
profit accordingly, otherwise, you 
are gearing current operations to 
yesterday’s costs, which were, in 
all probability, lower. With the 
continuance of instability for some 
time after war’s end, costs should 
keep in the same state of flux, and 
even if the trend drifts downward, 
the budget is still an essential to 
maximum cost control. 

Without a budget, you only re- 
cord your costs and analyze them 
afterward against prior-period fig- 
ures and you can’t place total reli- 
ance on prior-period figures these 
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days when all elements of operation 
fluctuate from period to period to 
a much greater degree than here- 
tofore. Comparing current results 
with the results of prior periods is 
called historical analysis. It isn’t 
cost control. Today, you should 
know your costs and this requires 
a budget, which should include an 
estimate of the income tax you 
pay on the net profit. 

One reason why more dealers do 


not budget is that they tried it 
once and seemed to get nowhere 


with it. Their estimates were off 
the beam. This may happen at 
the start. Stick to your knitting 


and you’ll find your estimates make 
a better grade. Just as newspaper- 
men have a nose for news, busi- 
nessmen in general have a flare for 
sizing up coming events that in- 
fluence their operations pro or con, 
but too many lack a methodical plan 
for anticipating these changes. 
Budgetary preparation is whole- 
some from a business standpoint 
because it sharpens your vision, 
compels you to watch, anticipate, 
analyze and determine trends, it 
begets sound thinking about your 
business and the factors that in- 
fluence it, it gives you a long-term 
objective instead of a day-to-day 
perspective. Many businessmen 
never plan their work and work 
their plan, just amble along from 
day to day without a fixed goal. 
which gets them nowhere in good 
times or bad. A planned routine 
is better than hit-or-miss operation 
at any time. 

Some dealers base their budgets 
on average costs, which is not so 
good because operations or sales 
in the lumber business show vari- 
ations from month to month, hence, 
average figures may not be safe 
bets on which to base budgetary 
estimates. Then too, why apply to 
future business, costs that are 
based on past performance? You 
have no assurance that conditions 
will be the same next year, in fact, 
in these hectic times, they may 
change the next quarter. You must 
budget to get maximum cost con- 
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trol and even in this seller’s 
market, some are not earning all 
they could today because they lack 
this important costing tool. 

In general, budgets are based on 
experience figures and estimates of 
future business. possibilities in 
terms of sales, cost of goods sold, 
margin, overhead expenses, net 
profit and spendable profit, the 
money you can bank after the tax 
is deducted. Experience figures 


are used largely to adjust monthly 
and seasonal variations into the 
budgetary picture. You can’t set 
a figure for a certain period and 
split it up monthly because such 
estimates may be thrown out of 
focus by month-to-month variations 
or seasonal fluctuations. 

Check budgetary figures against 
actual results monthly and no 
longer forecast operations for a 
year in advance. The scene shifts 
too rapidly now and this instability 
will continue for a long time after 
the war. When stability returns, 
you may again prepare budgetary 
estimates on an annual basis. Until 
then, forecast operations quarterly 
or month-to-month. Budgetary 
preparation and the checking of 
estimates against actual results 
take little time and is well worth 
the effort even today when time is 
at a premium and help is scarce. 

The captain of an ocean liner 
wants to know where he is and 
where he is going. Where he came 
from is secondary. The lumber 
dealer should follow the same rou- 
tine. His compass is a budget. But 
those who do analyze operating 
figures usually look backward in- 
stead of forward, comparing re- 
sults with what happened before 
instead of pacing current opera- 
tions with a forecast of things to 
come. Budgetary preparation gives 
a better idea of spendable profit, 
the net after deduction of the cur- 
rent tax, it minimizes instability 
insofar as your business is con- 
cerned and it assures you genuine 
cost control, without which you 
won’t learn maximum profits now 
or in the postwar period. 
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POSTWAR SALES 
OF APPLIANCES 


F ONE FALLS FOR POSTWAR pre- 

dictions “hook, line and sinker,” 
we must believe there will be a 
carry-over of absolutely nothing 
from prewar days. Everything will 
be born anew. 

People will be here. People will 
go about their daily affairs pretty 
much the same. When it comes to 
paying out their hard-earned money 
for a streamlined model, people will 
not be stampeded. 

Some lumber dealers are plan- 
ning to carry a line of home ap- 
pliances after the war. These deal- 
ers are asking “Will the appliance 
business after the war be as it was 
before the war? Or will there be 
radical changes in merchandise and 
selling techniques to which we 
must gear ourselves?” 

In actuality, any organized “at- 
tack” on the consumer will need a 
practical foundation for it to suc- 
ceed. It will embody the best of 
the prewar promotion methods, plus 
the practical benefits of wartime 
experience, and the gradual prog- 
ress the years bring. 

Choice of some home appliances 
is —and will continue to be — the 
culmination of a number of factors. 
Perhaps the most important of 
these is the build-up in the lumber 
and building supply dealer’s show- 
room. To land the prospect in that 
precious “spot” is a_ prolonged 
undertaking. Once there the pros- 
pect should be made highly suscep- 
tible to both visual and verbal ap- 
peals, first making the prospect 
feel at ease and comfortable. All 
this is sound selling psychology. 

One of the shrewdest merchan- 
disers of home appliances attrib- 
uted a goodly part of his success 
to a “choosy” display environment. 
The backbone was a series of at- 
tractive booth arrangements. Each 
booth, partitioned with composition 
board, was tinted in a color blend- 
ing with the featured home ap- 
pliance. 

The slow-selling models — the 
ones the dealer was naturally anx- 
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ious to push—were in booths along 
the right-hand side of the show- 
room. There was a reason—people 
tend to move toward the right. 
Fast-sellers and other popular num- 
bers were grouped in booths down 
the left-hand side aisle. He still 
had another ace up his sleeve—the 
finest and mostly costly home ap- 
pliance model of those he carried, 
was housed in a spotlighted booth 
at the middle of the right-hand side 
aisle. 

This dealer required his staff to 
report for duty at least fifteen min- 
utes before opening time each day. 
This time was spent checking over 
the booth displays. In addition, 
the service mechanic, before de- 
parting on outside calls, tested 
each and every appliance in the 
booths to make certain of perfect 
performances in demonstrations 
during the day. This dealer’s con- 
stant fear was a lost sale through 
some appliance going on the blink 
at a critical moment during the 
demonstration. 

The home appliances were lined 
up where they should be, while the 
chairs were placed in correct posi- 
tions. “I must tell you something 
about those chairs,” confessed the 
dealer. “I discovered that a com- 
fortably-seated prospect listens 
more intently to what the salesman 
is saying while demonstrating. I 
also found that a seated prospect 
stays longer in the showroom than 
a standing prospect. The sales story 
has a better chance of registering. 
During the prewar years we always 
had two chairs in a booth, as on 
most occasions a prospect was ac- 
companied by a relative or a 
friend.” 

Continued the dealer: “By this 
time you will have me sized up as a 
fuss-puss about this showroom set- 
up. I felt—and still do—that it 
was most impolite to expect a pros- 
pect to enter a dirty or mussy 
booth. Rarely do we, for example, 
invite friends to enter our own 
homes unless we know in advance 








that they are neat and clean, or we 
have sufficient time to fix ’em up. 
I considered my showroom booths 
as public reception parlors. Sales 
came easier because the booths were 
both immaculate and attractive. 
Such attention to small details 
helped in gaining the prospect’s 
confidence, for women do note these 
things and are favorably influenced 
by them. 


“An ironclad rule we had was 
that, immediately after a prospect 
had vacated a booth, and had been 
escorted to the street door, the 
salesman immediately went back to 
primp up the booth. The next 
showroom visitor was not taken to 
the same booth until this chore had 
been done. It also gave the other 
salesmen on the floor their fair 
share of prospects.” 

In 194x, as in 1940, the home ap- 
pliance prospect will visit this deal- 
er’s showroom. There will be this 
difference: She will not enter out 
of mere curiosity, just for seme- 
thing pleasant to do or to kill time. 
She will call on the dealer to satisfy 
an immediate and actual need. A 
war-deferred purchase, to be exact. 
Her unformulated decisions will be 
which model to select and of what 
make, and where she should buy it. 
One of this dealer’s salesmen will 
proceed to greet her with a genuine 
smile. Moreover, the smile will 
signify that the salesman is pleased 
to show her what he has, even if 
there is not yet the wide selection 
in models that prevailed before the 
war. 


The subsequent handling of this 
prospect will not vary much from 
the established patterns. Once the 
prospect is comfortably seated in 
the booth, the salesman will diplo- 
matically try to obtain her name. 
It will make for a more friendly 
feeling if he can address her as 
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“Mrs. Brown”, instead ot prefacing 
each verbal point with “Madam 
this” and “Madam that.” All the 
time the salesman will be sizing up 
the woman, not judging her too 
much by her clothes; for the high- 
est-priced appliance this dealer sold 
in pre-war years was to an Indian 
in overalls! 

As the interview progresses, the 
salesman will become more con- 
scious of the prospect’s name and 
face—two important identification 
points for future calls. This pros- 
pect, if she buys from this sales- 
man, will work for him in other 
helpful ways. She will send her 
friends and assist the salesman to 
close any highly competitive deals. 

Said this dealer: “I shall always 
remember a prospect of the silent, 
uncommunicative type. I came peril- 
ously close to exhausting my pati- 
ence and interest in handling her. 
However, I somehow contrived to 
control myself in handling this try- 
ing woman. You could have knocked 
me down at the outcome—she sent 
me six customers, neighbors and 
friends, within a year. And her 
neighbors and friends influenced 
eighteen more women. Verily, I 
have alot to thank that silent 
woman for!” 

This dealer has definite ideas on 
closing the deal. “To me, conclud- 
ing the transaction means helping 
the prospect to decide,” he states. 
“The sale must be absolutely satis- 
factory to both parties. Most 
salesmen go past the closing point 
without knowing it. 

“The true danger point in the 
early postwar period will be the 
fantastic predictions of some of the 
home appliance makers coming 
home to roost. You know what I 
mean — those miraculous models 
conceived in the drafting room and 
later discarded for lack of practi- 
cality. The salesman may drop some 
chance remark about how ‘this 
model will do nicely to tide you over 
until the greatly improved ones 
appear.’ 

“Madam Consumer will quickly 
perk up her ears at this statement, 
and assume an‘ should I get it now 
or wait?’ state of indecision. It 
will, needless to say, take every last 
bit of skilled salesmanship to re- 
store the prospect to the ‘dotted 
line’ stage. She will have to be 
literally ‘fed’ facts as to the many 
months use she will get from the 
present model until production re- 
tooling can be completed; that the 
price she is paying will be less than 
any of the improved models to come 

and then—that old-time clincher 

it will have a trade-in value!” 


The Use of Gypsum Board 
in Farm Buildings 

(Continued from page 23) 
ing is not designed to carry con- 
centrated loads such as the weight 
of a man. Temporary foot scaf- 
folds or planks must be employed 
during erection of such sheathing 
and roof covering. Normally, one- 
half inch gypsum sheathing board 
used as roof sheathing is applied 
to wood nailing strips, the spacing 
and size of strips being dependent 
upon the type of roof covering em- 
ployed. 

The Gypsum Assn. has prepared 
specifications covering the applica- 
tion of shingles, built-up roofing, 
roll roofing, and 19-inch selvage- 
edge roofing to laminated gypsum 
board roof decks. 

Gypsum exterior board or siding 
is manufactured in two thick- 
nesses: single sheets 44-inch thick, 
or laminated units consisting of 
two sheets of %-inch board, lami- 
nated with a water-resistant ad- 
hesive into a solid board 2 feet 
wide and up to 10 feet in length. 
The long edges of the laminated 
board are ship-lapped and the ends 
are flush or square. 

Gypsum board for siding is avail- 
able plain; that is, without any 
weather-resistant covering other 
than the paper on the face of the 
board, or it may be had with the 
surfaces, edges, and ends weather- 
proofed at the mill or with the 
weather side faced with asphalt 
roll roofing, either smooth or min- 
eral surfaced. 

When the plain gypsum board is 
used for siding, it should be painted 
with two coats of oil paint after 
erection. The material weather- 
proofed at the mill has the sur- 
faces, edges, and ends sealed with 
a water-resistant material and re- 
quires no further treatment on the 
job. However, as this treatment 
weathers, it pentrates further into 
the core of the board, thus in time 
it can and should be painted with 
an oil paint to maintain its 
weather-resistance. 

Gypsum board used as exterior 
wall covering may be erected with 
the long edges either at right 
angles or parallel to supports. In 
horizontal application, all ends 
should be backed by wood members 
and in vertical application, both 
edges and ends should be backed 
by wood members. The half inch 
board is applied with 5d or 6d ce- 
ment-coated nails or 1%4-inch gal- 
vanized roofing nails, and the one- 
inch board with 7d or 8d cement- 
coated nails or 2-inch galvanized 
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roofing nails. In both cases the 
nails are spaced four to six inches 
on centers. The industry recom- 
mends caulking all end joints and 
joints between field-cut boards. 

Gypsum board roof decks and 
exterior board may be used as out- 
lined on all types of farm buildings. 
However, it is recommended that 
the board be kept a sufficient dis- 
tance above the ground to prevent 
contact with wet soil. 

Gypsum board may also be used 
on the interior of these houses but 
in some buildings because of 
humidity conditions, use, etc., cer- 
tain precautions must be observed. 
In brooder houses, for example, 
asphalt paint should be applied 
to the interior board, or either a 
cement-asbestos board or a strip of 
mineral-surfaced roofing should be 
applied over the lower 16 to 18 
inches of the wall to prevent the 
chickens from pecking the board. 
If the house is not lined, the back 
of the exterior gypsum board 
should receive a heavy coat of 
asphalt paint extending 16 to 18 
inches up from the floor line. In 
poultry houses, it is recommended 
that this protection extend 24 
inches above the floor. In hog 
houses, a permanent guard rail 
should be provided 10 to 12 inches 
above the floor. In milk houses, 
dairy barns, and in fact, in most 
buildings housing live stock, gyp- 
sum board used on ceilings and 
interior side of exterior walls 
should be given a coat of pigmented - 
varnish primer and one or more 
coats of a good gloss oil paint. In 
such buildings it is also very im- 
portant that full consideration be 
given to installation of adequate 
ventilation. 

Because of the high relative 
humidities that prevail in, potato 
storage buildings, it is necessary 
that an effective vapor-barrier be 
placed toward the warm side of the 
wall to prevent condensation from 
forming in the insulation or on the 
sheathing. With an effective vapor- 
barrier, I see no reason that gyp- 
sum board cannot be used satisfac- 
torily for the exterior wall cover- 
ing and roof decks of these build- 
ings. 

We are now investigating the 
use of gypsum board in grain bins 
and when this investigation has 
been completed, we will be ready 
to make recommendations for the 
use of this material in such con- 
struction. 





L-335 Control Mechanism 


Everybody was sorry but not sur- 
prised when L-335 began setting up 
a high pressure of commotion in the 
industry. 

Not, you understand, that any lum- 
berman was really scared. He under- 
stood that he had to do a parachute 
jump, out of the old control orders; 
and all he had to do was to float down 
to the solid ground of allocations. He 
knew all about it. Very simple. Just 
hook the ring to the wire and step 
out. .. Oh me, oh my! 

The WPB has tried to help out by 
getting out a catechism, consisting of 
eighty-six questions and answers 
about the order. This material, we 
understand, has been collected care- 
fully during the period in which the 
order was_ prepared. Everybody 
knows, presumably, that the language 
of an order has to be fixed up first 
of all to pass legal tests. Getting 
popularly understood is important but 
has to come second. So the catechism 
is added on, as an aid to understand- 
ing. There’s no such thing as sum- 
marizing these questions and answers. 
They’re a summary, just as_ they 
stand. So the best thing is to get a 
copy and go over it. Ask the War 
Production Board for Interpretation 
2, L-335, issued July 8, 1944. These 
questions cover relations between the 
new order and the ones it supersedes, 
definitions, what is lumber as defined 
by the order, types of consumers, dis- 
tributor problems, replacement and 
building up of inventories, application 
of Directions and the like. 


L-335 Directions 

The first five Directions have to do 
with the percentage of production 
which sawmills must set aside for 
military orders. The Directions are 
in the main identical but do vary as 
to lumber species, in the sizes of the 
mills affected and the percentages of 
shipments for military orders. 

Direction 8 is probably of most 
interest and importance to retailers; 
since it permits them to buy addi- 
tional lumber with which to sell on 
uncertified and unrated orders. This, 
asd you probably know, is intended to 
serve the small customer who wants 
a board or two for repair work and 
the like. While this customer is not 
required to get the usual documents 
to make his small purchase, he can 
buy this lumber only as the dealer 
gets it under Direction 8. 

Distributors who were selling lum- 
ber at retail before May 1, ’44, and 





who had lumber inventories at that 
time, may place certified but unrated 
orders up to either 5,000 board feet 
per quarter or up to 10 percent of the 
amount of lumber received in the 
same quarter of 1943, provided this 
10 percent does not exceed 8,000 board 
feet. Note that these figures are per 
quarter. Note also that the lumber 
received under Direction 8 is in addi- 
tion to the amounts the dealer re- 
ceives through the extension of his 
customers’ ratings. 


Direction 7 applies to every saw- 
mill not included in Directions 1 to 5. 
It also applies to sawmills which are 
included in Directions 1 to 5, but 
which ship lumber that is not con- 
trolled by these directions. A saw- 
mill affected by any of these direc- 
tions which has not been offered cer- 
tified orders for all of its lumber may 
ship the balance to distributors on 
uncertified and unrated orders. How- 
ever, such a shipment may not be 
made if it will interfere with the 
filing of a certified order. 

Direction 10 states that lumber 
shall be considered as having been 
received when it reaches the place to 
which the receiver instructed the sup- 
plier to ship it. The only exceptions 
are: (1) Lumber placed in transit 
by a lumber supplier before June 15, 
1944, and received by a Class 1 con- 
sumer after June 30, 1944, is to be 
considered as having been received 
by the Class 1 consumer before the 
beginning of the third quarter and is 
not chargeable against the amount of 
lumber that he is authorized to receive 
in the third quarter; and (2) lumber 
placed in transit by a lumber supplier 
before July 20, 1944, on orders of 
consumers other than Class 1 con- 
sumers, and distributors, and which 
is not received before August 1, 1944, 
is to be considered as having been 
received by the consumer before 
August 1, 1944. 

Direction 11 tells how “ash special- 
ists” may obtain ash lumber and what 
rules they must observe in disposing 
of it. 

The WFA farm program is set up 
so that lumber for essential mainte- 
nance and repair work on farms may 
obtain preference ratings of AA-3, 
and in cases of special urgency of 
AA-2, This marks some change from 
the AA-2X rating carried by farm- 
ers’ lumber purchase certificates. 
Probably the difference is more 
formal than actual; since farmers will 
continue to get lumber on the basis 
of established need. But after the 
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Ist of August, farm lumber assign- 
ments will be made like other assign- 
ments; to strike a balance between 
essential use and production. Prior 
to the setting up of allocations, it 
would have been possible in theory 
for a high rating to drain off all lum- 
ber supplies before a lower rating 
became effective at all. Under allo- 
cations, stated roughly, a high rating 
takes priority over a lower; but only 
to the amount of lumber in actual 
feet that has been assigned to that 
particular use. Many a man, armed 
with a perfectly respectable rating, 
found the cupboard bare. No way 
has been found for turning a rating 
into a board when there wasn’t any 
board. Allocations are intended to 
make reasonably sure that there 
would be a board available for the 
allocated use, no matter what the 
rating. .. We hope we hope we hope. 








Reconversion Arguments 


One of the controversies of longest 
standing in the government war man- 
agement heads up in the WPB; has 
to do in a score of ways with military 
versus civilian goods _ production. 
Everybody knows the argument is one 
of degree; in regard to how much 
reconversion should be undertaken at 
this time. Chairman Nelson and 
Senators Truman and Murray have 
favored a start at reconversion. Vice- 
Chairman Wilson, a good many other 
officials of the WPB and the military 
staffs opposed it. The Chiefs of Staff 
wanted to keep full manufacturing 
capacity and manpower ready to meet 
emergency demands for special types 
of munitions. Nelson feared increased 
unemployment and confusion in con- 
tract terminations if no preparation 
were made for conversion. 


Nelson signed preliminary and not 
very drastic orders to start reconver- 
sion. This was June 19. Mr. Nelson 
was taken ill with pneumonia and the 
orders were not issued. Announce- 
ment has been made, however, that 
the orders will be issued; will go into 
effect soon. Meanwhile, the automo- 
bile industry has indicated no interest 
in the WBP’s proposed plan for recon- 
version of that industry; saying it 
can not plan for new post-war cars 
because of the fact that all engineers, 
designers, draftsmen and die and tool 
makers are busy with war work. The 
Automobile Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee agreed that the big job is to 
maintain production of war muni- 
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tions; that “a tremendous job lies 
ahead.” 

The White House has announced 
that R. H. Hinckley, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, has_ been 
appointed by the President to serve 
as director of contract settlement. 


Lumber Wages 


Organized labor resents the NWLB 
decision denying general wage in- 
creases to lumber workers in the 
Pacific Northwest. But at the present 
moment, so we’re told, no protest 
strikes seem to be in the making. 

Our correspondent indicates, how- 
ever, that the situation is far from 
stabilized. This is the opinion, also, 
of observers here in Washington. 
Those who should know tell us that 
labor pressure is sure to increase; 
probably this summer, almost cer- 
tainly by fall. The reason is clear. 
Promises are gotten more easily 
before an election than after. Basic 
pay raises are gotten more easily 
when production is high; hence the 
unions will make these demands while 
war production is at full tide. 

Labor strategy at this time is 
aimed chiefly at an across-the-board 
increase in the basic-pay scale. Most 
other goals, such as union recognition, 
collective bargaining and the like, 
have been largely won. 

Much the same strategy is followed 
by other groups; modified, of course, 
to meet their own special purposes. 
Farmers use it. Their objective is 
higher parity prices; the farm’s oppo- 
site number to the union’s higher 
basic-pay scale. Farmers oppose sub- 
sidies; for a subsidy is a temporary 
adjustment. If hard days’ should 
come in the post-war period, the 
farmers know it’ll be easier to defend 
and to maintain a parity price than 
a subsidy. 


The "Speed-Up" 


If organized labor in our industry 
isn’t striking for higher wages at the 
moment, it’s keeping its hand in by 
opposing what it calls the speed-up. 
This is the union name for all incen- 
tive plans; whether proposed by man- 
agement or by government. There 
can>be honest differences of opinion 
in regard to these proposals. We’re 
told by those who seem to be unbiased 
that certain of the incentive plans are 
nothing more than modern sweat-shop 
practices:~-But these same people say 
that a good many other plans are 
valuable technical advances that do 
increase production without increas- 
ing the burden upon human labor in 
the process. 

But the unions choose to denounce 
the incentive idea, without distinction, 
as “injurious to the health and eco- 
nomic wellbeing of working people.” 
It’s going to be necessary to under- 
stand what “economic wellbeing” 
means when spoken by a labor leader. 
Does it mean that organized labor 
holds an equity in backward and out- 
moded methods, because of the extra 
hand labor needed? 


Efficiency Engineering 


It’s only fair to say that a good 
many shrewd and powerful industrial 
corporations follow the Allen Mogen- 
sen efficiency system. This system 
encourages workmen to develop ideas 
for making their own work more effi- 
cient and sees to it that no man who 
does it is financially hurt thereby. 
There have been extreme cases where 
a man has devised a method for 
making his own job unnecessary and 
is carried on the payroll at full wages 
although he never reports for work. 
That’s a startling idea and unusual in 
practice. Other men are paid half the 
amount their ideas save during the 
first year. 

However it’s worked out, the idea 
is to reward individual men for crea- 
tive ideas. But, if we understand it, 
the incentive idea is quite different. 
It is a practice, developed by the man- 
agement and not by a workman, to 
make scarce materials, or scarce 
labor, issue in full production. 

No use splitting hairs over philo- 
sophical meanings. Labor wants 
higher pay; and opposition to incen- 
tive plans is a temporary means to 
that end. The invasion of Normandy 
and the sobering casualty lists made 
it inexpedient, for the time, to 
threaten work stoppage to force 
higher compensation. The action of 
the crew of the seaplane tender, the 
Coos Bay, in sending back a collection 
of $412 to pay workmen not to strike, 
seems to have cut deep. It may have 
been an over-dramatized action on the 
part of the sailors; but it caused a 
good many union leaders to make 
hurried explanations of labor’s atti- 
tude toward the war. 

Those explanations haven’t been too 
convincing. Probably the fairest ex- 
planation of labor’s wage policies and 
practices is that labor is trying to set 
wage standards now for the post-war 
period, when the service men will be 
back and employed in industry. The 
question of how far labor can go with 
this action, when the service men are 
fighting for service pay, is one this 
page will not try to settle. Enough, 
at this time, to say you’re going to 
hear a lot more about the basic-pay 
scale. And soon. 


Timber Control 


There’s said to be strong competi- 
tion developing in the purchase of 
standing timber; especially in the 
West. This page wouldn’t know if 
there’s a right and wrong issue in- 
volved; but the affair seems to be 
disturbing lumbermen, for assorted 
reasons, and the discussion seems to 
be getting loud. 

A good many lumber interests 
backed the legislation to set up sus- 
tained-yield units. Reasons for this 
support were fairly clear. There isn’t 
too much surplus standing timber at 
best; and public-spirited lumbermen 
held that in a special way this limited 
supply was “touched with the public 
interest” and ought to be adminis- 
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tered in a way to serve the public as 
fully as possible. They hoped that 
the control indicated in the legislation 
would make for fairness and balance. 

Well, these theoretical considera- 
tions still hold and are still important. 
But, in ways that are hard to meas- 
ure, the practical considerations seem 
to follow different lines. At least 
some lumbermen, including a few who 
don’t like the emerging pattern, are 
saying that no method, including a 
return to laissez faire, would be satis- 
factory. The reason is that the cur- 
rent demand is bigger than the cur- 
rent supply. No amount of manage- 
ment can change that fact. 

It’s no longer necessary to sell to 
the highest bidder. The Forest Serv- 
ice decides who gets the timber for 
setting up a sustained-yield unit, also 
measures and directs his operation 
efficiency. The operator with adjoin- 
ing timber is supposed to be favored; 
but it usually happens that there are 
several operators with adjoining tim- 
ber. If one is a large outfit, with a 
record of successful and satisfactory 
compliance in other areas, that com- 
pany is believed to hold an advantage. 

We’re told at least that western 
lumbermen think the current control 
methods help make large holdings 
larger; handicap the smaller operator 
in his efforts to expand. Not every- 
one agrees with this, of course, and 
many who do think it works that way 
are unwilling to say it’s been inten- 
tional. No one denounces the big 
operator when he tries to expand his 
holdings and insure the future value 
of his operating investment. Such an 
operator has sawmill, remanufactur- 
ing and shipping equipment. What 
good will this vast investment do him 
if he doesn’t have the stumpage to 
keep it in productive use? 

Still another development is the 
feverish buying of timber by the pulp 
people; and for the same basic reason. 
What good is a pulp plant without 
the necessary supply of stumpage? 
We’re told that the efforts can be 
measured, in a way, by the practice 
of the pulp people in buying not only 
pulp timber such as hemlock and 
spruce but also in buying fir and 
cedar. They don’t use fir and cedar 
for pulp; but they do use this stock 
for trading purposes, to get pulp logs. 


Post-War Policy 


Those who understand these things 
warn us not to jump hastily to con- 
clusions. It may well be that the 
desire of the Forest Service to work 
out efficient methods of sustained 
yield is best served by the large oper- 
ators. We wouldn’t know. Big oper- 
ators frequently are better able to 
afford foresters and equipment. But 
a few of these observers call attention 
to the fact that, maybe without the 
remotest attention on any official’s 
part, this may work out to a complete 
change in the basic ownership policies 
of the industry; that it may be a 
long step toward forest monopoly. 
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A WORD Dayal Oak Plooring W VAX 





Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 


As certain as homes will continue to have floors... 
as surely as the inherent love for beauty, individu- 
ality and thrift will continue to influence the styling 
of American homes . . . so will hardwood floors be 
prime requisites for homes in 194X. 

Certainly, too ROYAL Oak Flooring will be 
available as the same good flooring you and your 
customers relied on before the war, plus refinements 
in stride with postwar progress. 

Shipments of ROYAL Oak Flooring can be made 
as soon as Victory releases it from war duties... 
in sizes and grades entirely appropriate for every 
room in every 194X home going up in your com- 
munity. 


FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES CO. 


Fordyce, Arkansas . . . . . . Crossett, Arkansas A DAK 
Be gira 
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What Coming State 
Legislation Will Mean 
to the Lumber Dealer 


tive in the past to regard state 

legislative activity affecting 

lumber and building material 
dealers as largely a local matter, sub- 
ject to varying pressures from state 
to state, the pattern of postwar legis- 
lation, which will start to take shape 
next year when 44 legislatures con- 
vene in regular session, will follow 
many general trends. 

This tendency of state legislation to 
move in definite trends was given im- 
petus during the depression decade 
when the states were forced to meet 
the same general problems and by 
various federal government moves 
leading to complimentary state legis- 
lative action. In the postwar period 
the states again will be confronted 
with common problems and pressures, 
with the tendency toward state legis- 
lative trends likely to grow even more 
pronounced. 

While this, of course, does not mean 
that lumber and building material 
dealers must sit back fatalistically 
awaiting some trend, either salutary 
or adverse, to arrive in their state, 
it does indicate that no state is going 
to be immune from certain general 
pressures and that business interests 
aware of these general pressures will 
be better prepared to meet them. All 
of which assumes particular impor- 
tance in view of the likelihood that 
state legislation in the postwar pe- 
riod will reach more directly into the 
affairs of lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers than in the past. 

Although the handsome surpluses 
now being piled up in many state 
treasuries have led to some talk of 
postwar decreases in state tax bur- 
dens, the general pressures will be 
very much in the opposite direction. 
The states currently have total sur- 
plus funds exceeding $1,000,000,000 
and in the last three years have cut 
their total gross debt from $3,526,- 
407,000 to $2,909,150,000. This pic- 
ture seems very impressive only until 
the offsetting factors are taken into 
consideration. 

The present excellent fiscal posi- 
tion of the states may be rapidly re- 
versed in the immediate postwar 
years by bonuses and other rehabilita- 
tion measures for returning service- 
men, highway construction and other 
public works, unemployment relief, 
aid to municipalities, broadened so- 


Wve IT MAY have been effec- 


cial legislation, improved educational 
facilities and various other expanded 
services. Also to be kept in mind is 
the possibility that the federal gov- 
ernment may be so heavily burdened 
with debt that some of the pipelines 
from the federal treasury into the 
states and localities will have to be 
cut off. 

It is not the purpose here to com- 
ment on the merits of any of these 
forces for higher state revenue de- 
mands, but merely to point out that 
they will be present with potential 
repercussions not now widely recog- 
nized. Public works, for example, are 
being taken pretty much for granted 
and the style seems to be for plan- 
ning with the lid off in the hope that 
the money to pay for them will come 
from some mysterious source. From 
the immediate viewpoint of building 
materials dealers, who will get a 
slice of postwar public works pie, this 
may look enticing, but it should not be 
forgotten that the money has to come 
from somewhere and state and local 
taxes will pay a sizeable share of the 
freight. The present state surpluses 
of all types of funds could be eaten up 
alone by the $1,000,000,000 which the 
states would be required to contribute 
as their share of a proposed $4,000,- 
000,000 three-year postwar highway 
construction program now pending in 
Congress. And highways, of course, 
are only one form of public works 
being projected. 

Bonuses and other rehabilitation 
measures for returning servicemen 
will be up for consideration in many 
states next year. Some states may 
set up funds_to guarantee loans to 
veterans, such as already has been 
done in New Jersey, or adopt other 
forms of aid in preference to straight 
cash bonuses. In many instances, 
however, fiscal soundness will under- 
standably give way to emotional gra- 
titude when the bonus issue is pre- 
sented. And when the size of our 
current armed forces is compared 
with those of the last war, and it is 
recalled that some states still haven’t 
cleaned up bonus bond issues of the 
last war, the financial significance of 
this issue is plain. 

It is not possible at this point to 
estimate the cost of unemployment 
relief for those who cannot be ab- 
sorbed in private industry or on pub- 
lic works, but it would be foolish to 
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discount the possibility it may be 
high. Municipalities, which have 
plans for some $4,500,000,000 of post- 
war capital improvements with little 
definite idea where the money is com- 
ing from, will be looking to state 
treasuries as well as to Washington. 
Pleas for bigger and better old age 
pensions and other social services, 
higher pay for school teachers and 
others on public payrolls and many 
other demands will be heard. 
Taxes 

Over-all tax reductions may come 
in some states, but the general out- 
look points to a flood of state and 
municipal bond issues and a higher 
level of state taxes. Extent of the 
pressure for new revenues will vary 
in different states, but it looms as a 
postwar certainty in all. The sug- 
gested methods for raising new state 
revenues, however, appear headed for 
some significant changes. 

A trend away from state income 
taxes toward sales taxes already is 
underway in the 30 states that coilect 
the former, and appears likely to be- 
come more pronounced after the war. 
With the federal government heavily 
in the income tax field but shunning 
a general sales tax, the states have 
little choice but an opposite course. 
States also are shying away from the 
income tax on the basis that it is dis- 
couraging to new manufacturing in- 
dustries. A referendum scheduled 
this fall in Oregon on a three percent 
sales tax will, if approved, bring to 
24 the number of states with such 
levies. 

Automotive taxes are likely to be 
forced up in many instances if post- 
war road construction is carried out 
cn any scale approximating present 
plans. As truck fleet operators, lum- 
ber and building material dealers will 
share heavily in any such uptrend. 

Attempts to place the blame for in- 
adequate highway maintenance on 
trucks, irrespective of where it prop- 
erly belongs, will be heard in many 
states but probably with the cry 
raised for direct additional taxes 
against trucks rather than for such 
general automotive levies as gas 
taxes. Sidestepping the engineering 
fact that highways inadequately main- 
tained will fall apart even if no ve- 
hicles of any kind travel over them, 
legislators in many states may con- 
sider it politically expedient to at- 
tempt to saddle the trucking industry 
with the blame and the cost. And 
there will be plenty of anti-truck in- 
terests around to support such at- 
tempts. 

In addition to the possibility of 
added state tax burdens from these 
and other sources, lumber and build- 
ing material dealers may find an even 
more serious problem in growing de- 
mands by municipalities for new 
revenue sources and greater sharing 
in the receipts of state-collected 
taxes. Even in prewar days there 
was a_ broadening. movement for 
new revenue sources to free munici- 
palities from virtually complete de- 
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TUF-LUSTRE FLOOR FINISH 
FOR REFINISHING 
OLD FLOORS 


The same handsome, damage-resistant finish 
used on Bruce Streamline Flooring will soon be 
available for the refinishing of old wood floors. 
With the new Tuf-Lustre Seal, Wax and Cleaner, 
home owners will be able to give old faded floors 
all the advantages of Tuf-Lustre beauty, dura- 
bility and ease of maintainence at a lower cost 
than by any other method. Watch for an an- 
nouncement on the availability of the New Tuf- 
Lustre Floor Finish line. 
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WHAT IS THE NEW 
TUF-LUSTRE FINISH? 


Tuf-Lustre is the new deep-seal floor 
finish that brings out the full beauty 
of the wood by developing its nat- 
ural grain and figure. Penetration, 
the secret of Tuf-Lustre, seals the 
pores of the wood against dust and 
dirt and produces a long-lasting, 
lustrous finish that will not scratch, 
chip or peel. 
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} SANYSS 
al THE SCRATCH TEST 


= PROVES TUF-LUSTRE 
FLOOR FINISH SUPERIOR! 


Half of this panel is surface finished 
the ordinary way and the other 
half Tuf-Lustre deep-seal finished. A 
coin scraped across both finishes will 
chip and mar the surface finish but 
leave the Tuf-Lustre finish unharmed. 
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Bruee Streamline Floors 
with the New Tuf-Lustre Finish 


The Deep-Seal Floor Finish that Will Not Serateh-Chip-Peel! 


When building starts again, your customers will want in 
their homes many of the new and improved products that 
make for better living. And you may be sure that one of their 
demands will be for a beautiful, damage-resistant, easy-to- 
keep-clean floor... the kind you can give them in Bruce 
Streamline Floors with the New Tuf-Lustre Finish. 


Home builders will welcome this improved product, for here 
at last is a flooring expertly finished before it is installed— 
finished to bring out its full beauty and impart a durability 
never before thought possible in a hardwood floor. 


The secret of this miracle product is the New Tuf-Lustre 
Finish—a deep-seal floor finish that develops the natural 
wood grain beauty, and preserves and protects the floor by 
sealing the wood pores from dust and dirt. And because 
Tuf-Lustre Floor Finish is a part of the wood itself, it will 
not scratch, chip, or peel. 


Prepare now for peace-time home building—get all the facts 
on Bruce Streamline Floors with the New Tuf-Lustre Finish. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis I, Tenn. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF HARDWOOD FLOORS 
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pendence on real estate taxes. 

Since top-heavy real estate taxes 
have long impeded home construc- 
tion, a shifting to other municipal 
revenue sources might not be unwel- 
come to lumber dealers, and has of 
course, even been strongly advocated 
by many branches of the building in- 
dustry in the past. But the looming 
picture is not in general a shifting 
from real estate taxes to other local 
taxes; rather it is a trend toward 
adding new tax sources without eas- 
ing property taxes. 

One of every 10 communities in the 
country with more than 10,000 popu- 
lation last year tapped new sources 
of municipal revenue or increased ex- 
isting levies, while the municipalities 
of some six states were granted 
larger shares of state-collected reve- 
nue. The trend has extended further 
this year. Municipalities in various 
parts of the country now are receiv- 
ing revenue from such sources as li- 
cense fees on trucks, buses and 
passenger cars; special levies against 
utility companies; special business 
levies; parking meters; general in- 
come taxes; sales and use taxes, etc. 

With an assorted crop of new mu- 
nicipal taxes come added business ad- 
ministrative as well as tax burdens, 
and the threat of new and serious 
barriers to the free flow of interstate 
and even intrastate trade. State tax 
complexities already are one of the 
major obstacles to doing business 
across state lines. A flood of munici- 
pal trade barriers would niake the 
state trade barrier problem appear 
petty in comparison. 

Although there is widespread 
agreement on the desirability of elimi- 
nating overlapping taxation among 
federal, state and local governments, 
no early corrective action is in sight. 
There has been considerable progress 
in administrative cooperation between 
the different governmental levels in 
tax collection, but definite apportion- 
ment of different types of taxes to 
the different governmental levels ap- 
pears distant. An important step in 
this direction was Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s appointment 
in 1941 of the Committee on Inter- 
governmental Fiscal Relations, whose 
recommendations, however, are re- 
garded largely as of academic in- 
terest. 

To many lumbermen the matter of 
state and local taxes may seem like a 
comparatively petty matter at pres- 
ent and this may be even more the 
case in the immediate postwar period 
when business will be _ plentiful. 
Glowing estimates of postwar demand 
for new housing and for other prod- 
ucts as well as lumber which they 
handle are likely to make lumbermen 
blind to the long-range menace of in- 
crease state and local tax burdens. A 
new or added state sales tax or some 
new form of local tax may be looked 
upon as little more than a nuisance 
during the period of lush business be- 
ing awaited. Any such attitude, 
however, ignores the probability of 
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the slack business to follow and also 
fails to consider the intense competi- 
tion looming for the postwar period. 

Competition for the lumbermen’s 
market will come from new and varied 
sources ranging all the way from mail 
order houses, which are planning to 
open chain retail outlets possibly han- 
dling many of the things sold from 
lumbermen’s yards and over their 
counters, to the major steel compa- 
nies and others eyeing the possibilities 
of pre-fabricated housing. Attempts 
to obtain legislation restricting price 
competition through such methods as 
chain store taxes and price mainte- 
nance laws will meet strong opposi- 
tion. With the postwar economy de- 
manding the production and distribu- 
tion of the greatest possible volume of 
goods in order to maintain employ- 
ment goals, there will be powerful 
pressure against restrictive legisla- 
tion designed to protect the inde- 
pendent retailer against outside com- 
petition. 

Veterans’ Aid 

One prospective source of competi- 
tion which will be fostered by legis- 
lation may come from. returning 
servicemen. New Jersey already has 
enacted a new law providing state 
guarantees of loans up to $3,000 for 
veterans wishing to borrow funds to 
set themselves up in businesses or 
professions on returning to civilian 
life. This measure, which may be 
widely used as a model next year, 
sets up a $5,000,000 fund to under- 
write loans which may be made by 
banks throughout the state. Veterans 
serving in the armed force since Sept. 
16, 1940, who are honorably dis- 
charged or released after at least 90 
days of service are eligible to borrow 
funds under the act, effective July 1. 


Rackets 


(Continued from page 19) 
wishes to, not because he feels 
under compulsion. 

Various advertising rackets are 
beginning to appear here and there. 
The high level of business activity 
tends to make conditions good for 
the advertising “pirate’’. 

Labor mediums of various kinds 
are being promoted. Some of these 
are official—others have no official 
standing whatever. The salesmen 
are usually very skillful in “club- 
bing’ merchants into taking space. 
Repeatedly, the threat of boycott is 
used. 

Tip: Better “clear” any medium 
with your Chamber of Commerce 
before taking space in it. This 
way, you can make sure that the 
publication is one with official back- 
ing, and genuine, instead of mythi- 
cal circulation. 

Merchandise scarcities have led 
to the appearance of a type of con- 
cern that lends itself to dealer- 
trouble. From a distant city comes 
circular material offering scarce 


items on a cash basis. It hardly 
seems necessary to advise care in 
dealing with such outfits. In some 
cases investigation may show that 
these “firms” merely rent desk 
space and operate “gyp” businesses 
by mail. 


Salvage Lumber 


Address Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, for further information about these 
items. Please mention item number. 


Available 








285. 

Three cars Ponderosa pine and 
spruce surfaced planing mill trims 
34 to 1-11 widths, and about 90 
percent 15% inch and_ thicker. 
Lengths 16 to 48 inches averaging 
about 24 inches. Sold by ton; 30 to 
40 tons to the car. Montgomery, 
Ala. 

286. 

Can supply No. 1 redwood in 
strips 134 x 4% to % inches in ran- 
dom lengths from six to 20 feet. 
Finished three sides. 70,000 lineal 
feet. 

Also redwood 2 x % to 1 inch, 
rough, in lengths from six to 20 
feet. 30,000 lineal feet. Cleveland. 


287. b 
Clear kiln dried hardwoods and 

yellow pine, S2E only, % x 13/16 
inches in lengths from 37% to 54 
inches, available in large quantities. 
Also rough, kiln dried yellow pine 
34 x 1% to 2 inches in eight to 16 
foot lengths. Priority not required. 
Chicago. 

288. 


Have available 16,789 pieces 
1-13/32 x 5 x 17 inches, S2S, and 
also 18,603 pieces 1-25/32 x 4% x 
17 inches S2s. All clear kiln dried 
Sitka spruce blocks. Chicago. 


289. 

We can supply pine or soft hard- 
wood cut-offs 25/32 x 4 inches and 
wider in 12 to 48 inch lengths, S2S 
and S4S. One or more cars. St. 
Louis. 


Wanted 
290. 
Have need for % and % inch 
dowels 25 inches long. Litchfield, 
Ill. 


291. 

We need 6/4 squares in 10, 12 
and 24 inch lengths. Rough or 
surfaced softwoods or hardwoods, 
preferably softwood. Also need 4/4 
stock two inches wide and 12 inches 
long or longer. Should be softwood 
or soft hardwood. Also can use 
scrap plywood of %&, 3/16 or 
inch thickness in 8x12, 11x12, and 
18x24 inch pieces. Chicago. 
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GEORGIA HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers & Exporters 


GENERAL OFFICES: AUGUSTA, GA., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE: 17th and PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N.W. 


PRODUCTS FOREIGN OFFICES 
YELLOW PINE .. . HARDWOODS BELFAST, NORTH IRELAND 
CYPRESS DOUGLAS FIR BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
LUMBER, TIMBERS, CAIRO, EGYPT 
POLES, PILING, CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS HAVANA, CUBA 
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O the Kinzua Pine Mills Co. it 
was just another milestone in the 
course of its overall forestry 
plans, when on Dec. 15, 1943, the 

Kinzua Pine Mills Company West- 
ern Pine Tree Farm was certified. 

To the people of the United States 
and particularly those interested in 
conservation of our one replenishable 
natural resource, it meant the con- 
siderable addition of 112,000 acres of 
privately owned forest lands to the 
rapidly expanding aggregate of West- 
ern Pine tree farms—areas dedicated 
to the growing of trees by scientific 
forestry practice. 

J. F. Coleman, vice-president and 
general manager of the Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co., expressed his pleasure and 
pride and that of his associates, on 
receiving this official recognition of 
the company’s policy and record of 
forestry. practices. 

These policies are not new to 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. The company’s 
forestry policy was started 15 years 
ago—practically from the beginning 
of operations. The ultimate goal has 
ever been a perpetual yield operation 
and everything is being done to make 
that an accomplishment in fact. 

Sixteen years ago, in an almost 
pure Ponderosa Pine forest located on 
the western slopes of the Blue Moun- 
tains in eastern Oregon, Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co. started its operations. It 
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was isolated territory. The operation 
was a pioneering venture. Starting 
from the little town of Condon on a 
branch line of the Union Pacific, the 
timbermen built their railroad in to 
the chosen millsite and a town was 
laid out which was named Kinzua. 
Kinzua Lumber Co. was the name of 
the timber holding company, com- 
posed of a group of Pennsylvania 
lumbermen headed by E. D. Wetmore 
of Warren, Pa., who owned large 
acreages of Western timberlands. 

At that point the man chosen to 
carry on the operation was J. F. 
Coleman, now vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. That was in 1928. He 
took with him two brothers: Ab who 
is plant manager and Carl, manager 
of the logging department. The Cole- 
man family is a lumber family, never 
happy unless they have sawdust in 
their hair. Nate Coleman, father of 
the boys, had gone to Kinzua in 1927, 
a year before actual lumber opera- 
tions began, as consultant to Mr. Wet- 
more and he it was who had charge 
of construction of the sawmill. Nate 
Coleman was one of the most widely 
experienced sawmill builders in the 
United States. For more than half 
a century he had been a lumberman 
and much of that time was engaged 
in building sawmills in the Middle 
West, the South, the East and the 
Pacific Coast. 


a 


Portion of large air-view 
photo-map of Kinzua hold- 


ings. 


As stated at the beginning, the 
tree farm represents just another 
step toward the ultimate goal of per- 
petual yield. From the beginning 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. has retained 
title to all of its logged-over land 
and has supplemented it by purchase 
of additional logged areas as well as 
further tracts of virgin timber. 

Forest protective measures have 
been effected according to the best 
known methods and scientific studies 
have been conducted in order to 
achieve the most efficient forest man- 
agement to promote the growing of 
trees. 

All the lands owned by the Kinzua 
interests are managed with the ob- 
jective of greatest possible land use. 
With that in mind every acre is under 
lease to responsible live-stock people 
for grazing purposes. The grazing 
lease fees ass‘st materially in carry- 
ing the land during the tree growth 
period. 

In the meantime the company has 
been acquiring additional tracts of 
timber and future plans not as yet 
entirely consummated, include _ ex- 
changes and cooperative purchases 
from the United States forest service. 

The Kinzua Pine Mills plant is no 
ordinary sawmill operation. It was 
one of the first Western Pine con- 
cerns to kiln dry 100 percent of its 
production. An extensive and well 
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equipped factory carries out refine- 
ment of the product at the source, to 
an extent far beyond that of the aver- 
age sawmill. 

By this method log values are in- 
creased. Many high grade millwork 
specialties are produced, utilizing 
shop grades and pieces too short to 
be shipped commercially as raw ma- 
terial. The factory consumes 45 per- 
cent to 50 percent of the sawmill pro- 
duction. Incidently this improves the 
type of higher grades left for lum- 
ber distributed to the retail yards. 
All lumber is stored under cover 
in a large crane shed and extreme 
care is used in loading cars for ship- 
ment. To a Kinzua man, pine is a 
valuable product and it is treated so. 

Also the sales policy is coordinated 
to this type of production. U. E. 
Brock, sales manager, is an experi- 
enced millwork specialist as well as 
lumberman. 

The new tree farm is located in 
Wheeler, Grant and Morrow counties 
in Oregon. Principal species are 
Ponderosa pine, 90 percent; Douglas 
fir, five percent; and larch five percent. 
Certification of the tree farm means 
that the company’s forestry practices 
on all of its lands meet the full re- 
quirements of the Oregon Forest 
Practice Committee and have received 
the approval of that committee. It 
means that residual stands, as well 
as untouched virgin timber, are given 
an exacting measure of fire protec- 
tion and practices inducing tree 
growth are maintained. Cutting 
methods are in accord with the best 
data available to procure the great- 
est increment. 

But the tree farm is only part of 
the Kinzua development and plans. 
Joe Coleman and his associates recog- 
nize that the final chapter on sus- 
tained yield operation has not been 
written. Therefore he is _ reticent 
about statements as to details of just 
how it will be accomplished. That 
it will be done there is not the slight- 
est question. Advance reproduction 
and selective cutting, together with 
effective fire protection make ade- 
quate stocking a certainty. But suf- 
ficient data is not as yet available to 
determine, for instance,- the volume 
of annual growth in this region, 
under different cutting schedules. 
There are other questions not yet 
completely answerable. Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co. has instituted elaborate 
methods of securing this much needed 
information. 

For years the company has made 
aerial photographs of its timber lands 
and from these has built a complete 
aerial map of its holdings which is 
of great value in operational plan- 
ning. Test plots have been estab- 
lished to determine growth results 
under different cutting practices. 
Residual stands ranging from 10 per- 
cent of sound timber values to 40 per- 
cent will be left on certain plots. 
These will be measured and watched 
carefully. Photographs are being 








WESTERN PINE TREE FARMS 


Dedicated to Growing Trees for Tomorrow 


This Certifees that the forest lands of 
Kinzua Pine Mills fo. 





with approved standards. 
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are being protected and managed upon a basis of sound forestry practices 
for the continuous production of commercial forest crops in accordance 


In recognition thereof, these lands are hereby designated a 
WESTERN PINE TREE FARM dy the Western Pine Association. 


Certificate No__4_ pm 5, 1943 ,at Portland, Oregon 


J. Ff. Daggett 





Cuairman, Forest Conservation Committee 


__ $V. Fullaway 
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taken annually from the same es- 
tablished sites in the forest to pro- 
vide a visual record of growth and 
changing conditions. Every proved 
advance in fire protective measures 
is adopted by Kinzua Pine Mills as 
quickly as equipment is obtainable. 
No important fires in fifteen years is 
eloquent evidence of the effective- 
ness of Kinzua protective measures. 

And so the Kinzua organization 
throughout, hails with enthusiasm 
the mark of recognition which the 
Western Pine Tree Farm certificate 
embodies; and then its members look 
forward from there to the attainment 
of the greater achievement—an oper- 
ation that assures tree growth as 
rapid as depletion. It is a worthwhile 
goal. 


View in Kinzua for- 
ests showing official 
Tree Farm sign. Its 
connection with the 
road sign is a photo- 
graphic illusion. 
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New By-Products from 
Western Pine a Possibility 

Reporting to the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Dr. Arthur B. Anderson, 
of the Western Pine Association Re- 
search Laboratory at Portland, Ore- 
gon, stressed the fact that the process 
of extraction carried on by the lab- 
oratory might produce a variety of 
new chemical products similar to the 
southern western pine forest by-prod- 
ucts. Upgrading of lumber would be 
one of the benefits accruing to the 
process. 

Ten possible by-products were 
listed in Dr. Anderson’s report. These 
were acids, both fatty and resin; car- 
bons, hydrocarbons, and soluble car- 
bohydrates; sterloles, phlobabhenes; 
in addition to fats, resin, and the pig- 
ments. 
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National Wholesale Lumber 
Yard Distributors Will Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing 
Yards’ Association will be held on 
Sept. 27 at the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, the date being chosen to make 
it convenient for those members who 
are also affiliated with the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which 
will meet Sept. 28-29 at the La Salle 
Hotel also, to take in both meetings. 
It will be a one day meeting, with a 
dinner one of the features of the 
meeting. D. Carlysle MacLea, Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co., and J. Jackson Kidd, 
Jr., Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., 
both of Baltimore, Md., are president 
and secretary, respectively. 


Postpone Meeting 


The Southern Woodwork Associa- 
tion has indefinitely postponed its 
meeting which was scheduled for July 
26-27 at The Cloister, Sea Island 
Beach, Ga. 

Joseph G. Rowell, counsellor for the 
association, has headquarters in the 
Robert Fulton Hotel, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Plans for Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Sept. 9, the memorable day of Hoo- 
Hoo tradition, marks the date of the 
53rd annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. The governing body of Hoo-Hoo 
International has determined that the 
1944 meeting will follow the pattern 
set in 19483—namely a Hoo-Hoo ALL- 
OUT Annual. Thus, while maintain- 
ing the Hoo-Hoo custom of an annual 
meeting, a convention by delegates, 
held in one city, is eliminated and 
meetings will be held in key cities on 
the same day, at the same time, wher- 
ever there are Hoo-Hoo members. The 
success of the 1943 Hoo-Hoo ALL- 
OUT Annual is largely responsible for 
this decision, although the desire to 
co-operate with the ODT for re- 
stricted travel was also a factor. 

Last year meetings were held in 25 
cities, registering a total attendance 
of more than 1000 Hoo-Hoo members. 
These meetings stimulated new inter- 
est in Hoo-Hoo and brought home to 
the individual the possibilities of Hoo- 
Hoo as the great fraternal Order of 
the Lumber Industry. The immediate 
result of this unique, decentralized 
annual was an increase in member- 
ship of more than 300 during the year. 

For the 1944 Hoo-Hoo ALL-OUT 
Annual, Milwaukee, the home of the 
present Snark of the Universe, Don 
S. Montgomery No. 30285, and also 
the secretary, B. F. Springer No. 
34265, will be the headquarters city 
from which all procedure will be di- 
rected. An attempt will be made to 
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have the Supreme Nine meet in Mil- 
waukee on Sept 9. 

The by-laws of Hoo-Hoo provide 
for the election of the Supreme Nine 
at the annual convention. In view of 
the decentralized form of meeting, all 
organized groups of Hoo-Hoo will be 
asked to hold business meetings some 
time between August 1 and 15, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the Supreme Nine. These nom- 
inees will then be acted upon by the 
special nominating committee on Hoo- 
Hoo Day—Sept. 9. 


New Address 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association has announced that 
after July 15 its address will be 1009 
Bank of Lansing Building, 101 North 
Washington Avenue, Lansing 16, 
Mich. 


National Hardwood 
Wholesalers 


The National Association of Hard- 
wood Wholesalers held a meeting on 
July 11, which was attended by a 
goodly number who turned out to 
discuss recent happenings pertaining 
to wholesale discounts. Robert F. 
Darrah, secretary of the Southern 
Wholesale Lumber Association, has 
offered to issue a supplement to the 
petition filed by the National Associa- 
tion of Hardwood Wholesalers with 
OPA. The Southern wholesalers say 
the amendment No. 5 to the Southern 
Pine schedule of 6 percent for whole- 
salers has increased production and 
would have the same result if hard- 
wood wholesalers were allowed a 
markup in line with their costs. 

G. A. Vangsness is secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers and offices are at 166 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


New Canadian Association 


A new association of retail lumber 
dealers representing the Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
created at a meeting of the New 
Brunswick Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association held at Bathurst, N. B., 
from June 30 to July 2. The new 
association is to be known as the 
Maritime Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation. H. A. Joyce, Moncton, 
N. B., was elected president; R. M. 
Piercey, Halifax, N. S., vice president 
and Stanley Cumming, Amherst, 
N. S., secretary-treasurer. Repre- 
sentatives of the Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association were in attend- 
ance at the meeting in order to act 
in behalf of their Provinces. Special 


guests at the meeting included Mal- 
colm MeNicol, of the Timber Con- 
trol, Ottawa, and W. R. Fiske, St. 
John, N. B., Assistant Timber Con- 
troller for the Maritime Provinces. 
During a discussion on business con- 
ditions, reports were made by a num- 
ber of dealers. Business was said to 
be good, but stocks difficult to obtain. 

Malcolm MeNicol, of the Timber 
Control, said there are 2,200 re- 
tailers in Canada, about. evenly di- 
vided between the East and the West. 
Previous to the appointment of the 
Timber Control, few districts had 
been organized on a price list basis. 
There are now about 20 lists right 
across the country, and he believes 
these lists would be valuable to the 
trade after the war, as many small 
plants had never known what their 
costs were, resulting in severe com- 
petition. 


Maritime Lumber Bureau Annual 


The Maritime Lumber Bureau held 
its fifth annual general meeting in 
the Brunswick Hotel in Moncton on 
June 27-28. It was one of the largest 
attended meetings ever held by the 
Bureau. Among the special guests 
present were the Canadian Timber 
Controller, Landless Pratt of the Que- 
bee Province Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, the registrars of the Mo- 
bilization Boards of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and representatives 
of the National Selective Service of 
the two Provinces and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

Chairman G. P. Burchill of South 
Nelson presided at the opening ses- 
sion. Reports on the work of the Bu- 
reau during the past year were then 
presented by the chairman and the 
secretary-manager, and a special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the re- 
ports and report later to the meeting. 

A feature of the annual meeting 
which attracted considerable attention 
was an exhibition of lumber grading. 
A demonstration of graded spruce 
was made possible through the kind- 
ness of Lockhart Woodworkers, Ltd. 

The exhibit offered an opportunity 
for operators to ask questions about 
the grades, which resulted in many 
lively discussions. 

At a special dinner, held at 6:30, 
the chairman introduced the members 
of the Bureau staff and also called 
on the Timber Controller; Colonel 
Mooney; Landless Pratt, president of 
the Quebee Province Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association; A. B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Nova Scotia Forest 
Products Association; and K. L. Gold- 
ing, president of the New Brunswick 
Forest Products Association. The 
scheduled speaker of the evening, 
Robson Black, president of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association, was de- 
layed in arriving from Halifax by 
plane and the Hon. J. H. MacQuarrie, 
Minister of Lands and Forests for 
Nova Scotia, kindly consented to ad- 
dress the meeting. He commended the 
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Bureau for the splendid work it had 
been doing. 

A film entitled “Trees and Homes” 
was then shown through the courtesy 
of Teed-McCarthy Lumber Co. 

The next session was held on June 
28 at 10 a. m., at which the chairman 
led a discussion on the proposed 
agreement with the United Kingdom 
to supply lumber for a period of two 
years following the close of the war. 

The report of a special committee 
in respect to the Maritime Wooden 
Box Association was approved, where- 
by it was recommended that the ap- 
plication of. that association for 
affiliation with the Bureau be ac- 
cepted. 

The following directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: New Brunswick 
—G. H. Prince, G. P. Burchill, John 
E. Sayre, Colin MacKay, E. W. Ross, 
J. F. Champoux, H. J. Flemming, J. D. 
Hickman, J. Leonard O’Brien, H. E. 
Pelton, Ashley A. Colter, K. L. Gold- 
ing, Prof. J. Miles Gibson, O. B. 
Davis. Nova Scotia — The Hon. W. 
McL. Robertson, C. G. Hawkins, R. A. 
MacGregor, R. E. Dickie, M. E. Mul- 
lins, C. E. MacCulloch, A B. Smith, 
M.L.A., R. A Jodrey, T. H. H. Fortier, 
Perley Giberson, C. E. Harrison, G. 
Wilson McLelan, John R. Bigelow, 
George R. Lordly. 

At a meeting then held of the di- 
rectors, R. E. Dickie was elected as 
chairman and J. D. Hickman as vice 
chairman, and a hearty vote of thanks 
was extended to the retiring Chair- 
man Burchill for the work he had 
done on behalf of the Bureau. 

The concluding session was held the 
afternoon of June 28, at which time 
Robson Black, president of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association, addressed 
the meeting. Mr. Black stressed the 
value of our forest resources and the 
need of proper conservation. 

Addresses were also given by the 
registrars of the Mobilization Boards 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
in respect to military deferment for 
the industry. 


LISA June Meeting 


A most agreeable and pleasant sur- 
prise was in store for members of the 
Long Island Salesmen’s Association 
(LISA) at the June meeting when 
they had the privilege of greeting Lt. 
Bob Heuman and §S 1/ce Ted Kunkel. 

Horace E. “Chick” DeLisser was the 
guest speaker and made an outstand- 
ing presentation on the “Six Funda- 
mentals of Scientific Salesmanship.” 

The group is planning another golf 
session on Aug. 24 at Plandome Golf 
Club, 145 Stonytown Road, Plandome, 
L. I. Advance reservations for lunch- 
eon should be made with A. J. Rom- 
eril, Box 98, Floral Park, N. Y., be- 
fore Aug. 19. 

There will be no LISA meetings in 
July and August. The next meeting 
will be at the Freeport Elks Club on 
Sept. 26 and the group wishes to 
emphasize that dealers are always 
welcome at LISA meetings. 


Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire 
Association 


The Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire 
Association held an important meet- 
ing at Jenkins, Ky., July 1—nearly a 
week ahead of July 7, the date set for 
the meeting, because a similar meet- 
ing of The Floyd Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation was to be held July 7 at 
Prestonsburg. The Jenkins meeting 
was largely attended by representa- 
tives and leaders in forestation and 
fire prevention work in this section. 
S. E. Looney, president of the organi- 
zation, presided, and delivered a 
timely talk. 

Another meeting is scheduled for 
some time early in August. It will 
be held in Whitesburg, Ky. 


Wisconsin District Meetings 


The War Production Board held a 
series of meetings in the Green Bay 
district, at which lumber distributors 
and retailers, sawmill operators, and 
large consumers of lumber were in 
attendance to hear a discussion on 
lumber control limitation Order L-335, 
which becomes effective Aug. 1. 

The initial meeting was held at 
Green Bay July 17, with the July 18 
session at Appleton; July 19 in Osh- 
kosh; July 20 at Fond du Lac, and 
the final one at Manitowoc, July 21, 
in the court house. 

A similar meeting was also spon- 
sored on July 20 by the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee, starting 
at 10 a. m. and continuing throughout 
the day, with intermission for lunch. 
Club presidents from various districts 
were present in order to acquaint 
themselves with the new order as a 
means of facilitating the handling of 
future meetings of their own organi- 
zations. 


Oakland District Hoo-Hoo 
Concat 


Seventeen Kittens were initiated 
and eight Old Cats reinstated at a 
successful Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 
held by the Oakland, Calif., district, 
under direction of Bert E. Bryan, 
vicegerent snark of the district, in 
June. Fifty persons attended the din- 
ner and entertainment which pre- 
ceded the Concat at the Claremont 
Hotel in Berkeley, Calif. 


Southern California Retailers 
Hold Industry Meeting 


Approximately 200 representatives 
of Southern California distribution 
yards assembled in the Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, in morning 
and afternoon sessions on July 5, in 
an industry meeting called at the 
request of the Southern California 
Retail Lumber Association, to voice 
objections to current OPA regulations 
and recommend changes to Peter A. 
Stone, price executive, and Arthur 
Larsen, price attorney, of the OPA. 

With Park Arnold as chairman, 
Paul Halliday, association president, 
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presented to the OPA officials a series 
of questions dealing with current 
regulations concerning which dealers 
sought relief, modification, or clari- 
fication. Discussion dealt with mar- 
gins on low grade lumber, charges 
for extra grades in common fir, mixed 
car charges under MPR 26, weights 
on Douglas Fir, green shingles, re- 
manufacturing charges, and a num- 
ber of other subjects. 

Dealers protested the markup limi- 
tation of $5 and 10% on low grades. 


‘They asserted, through Orrie W. 


Hamilton, association managing di- 
rector, that there was no logical rea- 
son why they should be on a lower 
basis than all other items of lumber. 
The OPA officials were told that 
Southern California dealers feel the 
opinion that certain grades are used 
only as ship’s dunnage is incorrect. 
They asked the reason for this dis- 
crimination, if the order can be re- 
scinded, or what relief the OPA is 
inclined to give. 

Mr. Stone stated that an order de- 
signed to correct any discrimination 
that may exist in certain areas and 
tailored to meet area requirements, 
seemed to be needed. He said he is 
prepared to recommend a change in 
the regulations that would put dun- 
nage under the “wholesale sales” 
category, irrespective of grade. 

On charges for extra grades in 
common fir, the association pointed 
out it is not practicable for a distri- 
bution yard to make many sales on 
a basis which will permit it to charge 
for the “extra” grades, such as pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 215, 219, 301, 
302 and Select Structural. However, 
they emphasized, in order to get 
Douglas fir they are now obliged to 
buy those grades. They recommended 
to Mr. Stone the elimination of those 
grades in shipments to distribution 
yards of thicknesses four inches and 
under up to 12 inches wide, which are 
the thicknesses most commonly re- 
manufactured by yards into 1 and 2 
inch. 

Mr. Stone reported that at a recent 
meeting with Douglas fir groups he 
had been convinced of the advisability 
of eliminating certain of the present 
regulations, which he is prepared to 
see through. It had been pointed out © 
to him, he said, that the present mar- 
ket for odd-item trade is not normal 
and that fact should be considered 
when revision and elimination of the 
regulations is undertaken. 

A suggestion was made from the 
floor that mills be required to grade- 
mark as the average distribution yard 
is not equipped to do so. 

Concerning charges for “extra” 
grades, the dealers pointed out that 
the extra charge of $2 for a “mixed” 
car of as few as four items of fir 
gives a basis for higher prices, which 
distribution yards are compelled to 
pay in many of their purchases but 
are unable to pass on in the sales 
they make. It was also pointed out 
that in the present list of 16 items 
counted separately for mixed-car pur- 
poses, there are four items in com- 
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mon lumber, and that the greatest 
abuse of the charge and the worst 
perversion of the original intent of 
the order occurs when a mill without 
planing facilities insists on shipping 
four different items in rough random 
common Douglas fir in order to get 
the $2 extra. 

The association suggested that 
items of common lumber in random 
widths and/or in mixed grades be 
not counted as an item; and that 
either the number of items qualifying 
a mixed car be raised to at least eight 
items, or that some items now listed 
be combined. 

Mr. Stone replied that agreement 
had been reached on calling the four 
upper items on the list as a single 
item. This would combine into one 
item the now separately listed ones 
of board, shiplap or strips; planks 
and timbers not exceeding 4 inch in 
thickness, dimension items; and large 
timbers over 4 inches thick. This, 
he asserted, should cure the worst of 
the prevailing evils in this class. 

The OPA officials were advised by 
Southern California lumbermen that 
the estimated weights set up by 
manufacturers of fir have become ob- 
solete through the decreasing avail- 
ability of light old growth yellow fir 
timber and the immense increase in 
the proportion of heavy fir. They 
suggested that, as a partial solution 
of their weight difficulties, Seattle 
instead of Portland be used as a bas- 
ing point for Douglas fir in Cali- 
fornia; and that sawmills be com- 
pelled to sell on a delivered basis, 
using rough weights. 

Mr. Stone admitted the possibility 
of getting sawmills to sell to Califor- 
nians on a delivered basis, but de- 
clared he did not think the best 
corrective measure would be changing 
the basing point. If weights now are 
wrong, he emphasized, they should be 
corrected. He suggested the SCRLA 
appoint a committee to obtain data 
for recommended change of the whole 
weight basis. 

Pointing out that since wood 
shingles are now almost universally 
shipped in the green, the association 
asked that a green weights be es- 
tablished to permit recovery of the 
extra freight the dealers now are ob- 
liged to pay, instead of compelling 
the use of dry weights. Citing one 
instance, it was shown that green 
weights on one carload were 256 lbs. 
per square as against the permissible 
dry weight of 144 lbs. 

Various lumbermen pointed out 
that before the war placed a premium 
on water-borne carriers, Southern 
California was a green shingle mar- 
ket supplied by ships. The entire 
rate situation has been changed by 
the war which has eliminated ships 
as lumber carriers. Dealers con- 
tended they should be entitled to an 
allowance for freight on _ green 
shingles, intimating that shingles 
would probably disappear from the 
market in the Los Angeles area un- 
less steps are taken by the OPA to 
correct the rate situation. 
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Lumbermen Learn Details of 
L-335 at Series of Meetings 


Interest in L-335 is high—and well 
it might be, for J. Philip Boyd, chief 
of the Lbr. & Lbr. Prod. branch of 
the WPB has indicated that it is to 
be the basic lumber order for the 
duration. 

The nation has been dotted with 
meetings at which government big- 
wigs have been attempting to clear 
up any doubts that exist in lumber- 
men’s minds concerning the order. 
These meetings have had the common 
characteristic of being crowded to the 
doors. Mr. Boyd himself appeared at 
a group of meetings in the South— 
one in Memphis July 12 called by the 
Southern hardwood industry; another 
in Shreveport July 13 and in New 
Orleans July 14, Montgomery July 17, 
and Atlanta July 18, all sponsored by 
the Southern Pine War Committee. 
Other meetings will be held in Char- 
lotte, N. C. Aug 3, and Richmond 


Aug. 4 at which Don Campbell will be 
present. 

Pacific Northwest has been having 
its share of meetings at such points 
as Seattle, Portland and Eugene, Ore. 
George Carpenter, administrator of 
the order at Portland conducted a 
meeting in that city for fir region 
lumbermen on July 11. Don Campbell 
came from Washington and met with 
Western pine operators in Portland 
July 13 and Col. W. B. Greely held a 
similar meeting in Eugene July 17. 
Ralph Brown, assistant secretary of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
guided a Seattle meeting July 18. 

The West Coast meetings have fea- 
tured questions & answers programs. 
Those attending learned that the or- 
der is to be flexible to the extent that 
additional “directions” are issued 
from time to time. Eleven such “di- 
rections” have already come out of 
the works, before the order goes into 
effect Aug. 1. They are discussed in 
more detail in the “Washington Cal- 
endar” of this issue. 


Plywood-Plastics Groups in 
Joint Meeting 


The first conference sponsored 
jointly by the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association and the Society of the 
Plastic Industry in the Pacific North- 
west was held July 13 and 14 at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Seattle and 
so great was the interest in the meet- 
ing that 379 persons were registered. 
Original plans anticipated about 
seventy-five. 

Thursday was used for indoor ses- 
sions and a luncheon and a banquet. 
The program consisted of carefully 
prepared speeches by leaders and 
technicians in both industries. While 
the plywood organization is grouped 
entirely in Washington and Oregon, 
the plastic group was represented by 
men from Canada and the East, as 
well as from the Pacific Northwest 
States. 

On Friday discussion groups and 
tours through Seattle plants occupied 
the day. Each group discussion and 
trip was duplicated in the afternoon 
so that each man present could take 
part in a discussion and visit a plant 
in operation. The plants visited were 
Boeing Aircraft; I. F. Laucks, Inc.; 
United States Plywood Co.; Ballard 
Plastics; Paragon Plastics, and Tim- 
ber Structures. 

Throughout the conference exhibits 
were open to all interested and a num- 
ber of demonstrations were made. 
The exhibits ranged from fragile, toy- 
like articles to tough, long wearing 
gear wheels and in size from jewelry 
to pilots’ seats and cockpit covers. 
Two motion pictures were shown. 

Opening remarks of N. S. Perkins, 
technical director of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, in his address 
on “What Plastics Can Do for Ply- 
wood,” summarized the purpose of 


the conference in the words: “This 
joint conference, the first of its kind 
between the huge plastics industry 
and our compact northwest plywood 
industry, is a public acknowledgment 
of mutual interests and problems.” 

N. S. Perkins, plywood association 
technical director, the first speaker, 
discussed what plastics can do for 
plywood. He urged rigid control of 
all secondary gluing and said he 
looks to plastics for relief from ply- 
wood checks and grain raising. He 
said: “The plastics, with a myriad 
of exciting colors and patterns in 
various types of impregnated sheets, 
appear to have stolen the show, and 
today, all through our industry, 
there is talk of paper covered ply- 
wood, plastic faced plywood, or sim- 
ply of overlays. Several of our mills, 
as most of you know, are already in 
production. ... The trail has _ been 
blazed. Overlay panels of Douglas 
Fir plywood today are mostly serving 
our armed forces. In this develop- 
ment plastics and plywood have just 
started.” Concluding, Mr. Perkins 
said: 

“Plastics have a legitimate field in 
plywood adhesives, in plywood coat- 
ings, in veneer impregnation, and in 
overlays that are bonded to the panel. 
Plastics can go into the veneer, be- 
tween the veneer or on top of it. 
They can even go on the edges.” 

A “show me” attitude is main- 
tained by the inspection service of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, John Ritchie, its chief inspector, 
declared. At the same time he com- 
plimented the glue manufacturers on 
their continued efforts to make a bet- 
ter product. He urged plastic men 
make standards of control high, com- 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! Full page advertisements, in color, feature Weldwood Plywood 
in Better Homes and Gardens, American Home, House Beautiful. 




















If you’ve had any doubt as to whether 
your customers want plywood-paneled 
walls—dispel it now. 


They do! 


Over 15,000 persons have asked for in- 
formation the first month Weldwood 
Plywood Paneling was advertised! 


And that advertisement was onlya starter! 


Available for post-war use at little 
more over-all cost than plastering, walls 
of Weldwood Plywood Paneling will 
bring sales-stimulating beauty to homes 
in every price range. 


In genuine walnut, mahogany, Weld- 
tex, knotty pine, oak, gum and other 
fine hardwoods, these gorgeously 
gtained 4’ x 8’x 4” panels, (factory- 
finished if you like) are eminently prac- 


Boa - 


tical. They’re crack-proof and guaran- 
teed for the life of the building. 


Weldwood Plywood Panels provide all 
the advantages of dri-wall construction. 


No intricate installation; they go right 
on furring strips attached to studding... 


No “plaster damp” to cause cracks and 
warping :.. 

No 3 to 6 weeks’ delay while moisture 
dries from walls ; ; 


No waste of materials. 


And for those walls and ceilings that are 
to be covered with paper or paint, sturdy, 
inexpensive Weldwood Utility Panels 
with their extra-heavy gum faces will 
provide an ideal under-surface. 


Forever smooth, they do not develop 
raised grain-lines to show through wall 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 


THE MENGEL COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. . .. UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
Distributing Units in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, Los Angeles, Louis- 
‘lle, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle...Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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15,206 inquiries in one month 
from the first advertisement! 
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paper or paint. A quarter-incn in thick- 
ness, they will be available in convenient 
6’ x 4’, 7’ x 4 and 8’ x 4’ size panels. 
(Grain runs short way.) 


Write for complete information on 
Weldwood Plywood and Weldwood 
Products today. 


The Mengel Grid Core | 
Flush Door 
... light, strong, beautiful f 


and free from troublesome | 
warping and cracking! 









*|'M THE PLasne gono* 


See a ee 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types of 
water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents. Back of these Weldwood Products are un- 
matched facilities and experience in Plywood pro- 
duction and fabrication. Available also are the 
services of qualified engineers, chemists and wood 
technologists, 





paring close inspection to use of gov- 
ernors on cars for the first thousand 
miles. Mr. Ritchie added: “Let it 
be remembered that we here in the 
Douglas fir plywood industry have a 
product in our exterior grade-marked 
panels of which we are extremely 
proud. It has performed, and is per- 
forming, untold services on all war 
fronts. It can stand on its own feet. 
You plastics men who are dreaming 
of a wedding between plastic and 
plywood: ‘Let it not be entered into 
lightly but soberly and advisedly.’ 
Plywood men have a way of expecting 
a great deal. The glue men sitting 
next to you will testify to the truth 
of that statement. 

“T am inclined to believe that the 
exacting nature of contemplated ply- 
wood-plastics combinations may be 
just what we need to prod us into 
improvements which will result in 
better plywood.” 

“Wood is probably the most versa- 
tile of the major construction ma- 
terials and the only one which re- 
produces itself,” J. D. Long, chief of 
research for the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, stated in the opening 
words of an address on “Plastic 
Treatments and Finishes for Douglas 
Fir Plywood.” He added that its 
abundance and adaptability have de- 
layed or prevented its more intensive 
utilization and that plywood is one 
of the best examples of a technical 
approach to expand the field of use- 
fulness for wood. Said Mr. Long: 

“Wood has been associated with 
plastics since their inception; wood 
flour, wood pulp, and paper have con- 
tributed much to the plastic mould- 
ing and laminating fields. More re- 


cently we have begun to see that plas- 
tics may be used as complementary 
materials to plywood and other prod- 
ucts to extend their horizons of use.’ 
radio hobbyist, 


Introduced as a 





George F. Russell of Russell-Mann 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., outlined progress 
in wood drying and laminating by 
radio frequency, which he stated has 
become a modern tool of the lumber 
and plastics industry within the last 
four to five years. 


In drying lumber, Mr. Russell said 
radio frequency energy conversion 
from total input to work done is less 
than 50 percent efficient overall but 
electrical resistance heating is close 
to 100 percent efficient. Mr. Russell 
maintains that used in connection 
with regular kiln drying, electrical 
heating is not too expensive. He 
gave instances of use, one involving 
broom handles and the other two by 
fours. 

That prefabrication, plastics, and 
plywood will be as important in 
American living as they have been in 
the war was predicted by W. E. Dif- 
ford, managing director of Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association. Mr. Difford 
said: “Prefabrication as a system of 
construction has become a reality and 
it brings maximum utilization of ma- 
terial. In this field plywood walls of 
exceptional strength can be produced. 
Plastics may provide a permanent fin- 
ish for homes prefabricated, thus 
producing structures that need not 
be painted every few years.” 

“The Plastic Industry at War” was 
the subject of an address by William 
T. Cruse, executive vice president, 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
In his opening remarks Cruse said: 

“No plane would fly, no ship would 
sail, and no tank could fight without 
plastics. Since they are essential to 
operation of internal combustion en- 
gines, they are a vital part of the 
propelling mechanisms of all these 
and other types of equipment. 

“Novelty manufacturers were 
among the first to exploit plastics be- 
cause of their color appeal. It wasn’t 


Examining the prod- 
uct of and R.C.A. 
high frequency Bond- 
ing machine are (left 
to right) William T. 
Cruse, executive vice 
president Society of 
the Plastic Industry, 
Inc., New York; Dr. 
W. Gallay, consult- 
ing chemist, Ottawa, 
Canada, and W. E. 
Difford, managing di- 
rector Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


long until the engineering properties 
of plastics were recognized. The 
electrical industry, refrigeration in- 
dustry, communications, automotive 
and aircraft industries have ll 
adopted and used plastics in various 
forms.” 

Mr. Cruse went into detail regard- 
ing production of plastics and new 
plastics since the war began. 

Three new molding techniques for 
large objects were discussed by T. S. 
Carswell, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
who also presented lantern slides of 
figures to make clear his points. 

“Recent Advances in Cellulose 
Plastics” was the subject of J. K. 
Speicher, cellulose products depart- 
ment, Hercules Powder Co. Warning 
his audience not to expect anything 
startling, Mr. Speicher said develop- 
ment of cellulose derivatives has had 
some sudden spurts, but over a long 
period has been slow and steady. 

H. B. DeWaide of the Bakelite 
Corp., on the subject: “Phenolic 
Plastics Possibilities,” discussed the 
progress of the phenol-formaldehyde 
resins, better known as phenolics, and 
generally looked upon as the found- 
ers of modern plastics. Mr. DeWaide 
gave a long list of items made from 
phenolic plastic, including a molded 
foot for artificial limbs and many 
items in the automotive and _ air- 
craft industries. He sees a great fu- 
ture for phenolic resins whose basic 
material comes from coal, wood, gas, 
cotton and oil, all of which are in 
great supply in the United States. 

The concluding talk at the confer- 
ence was given by Dr. W. Gallay of 
Ottawa, former director National Re- 
search Council of Canada. His sub- 
ject was “A New Hot Gluing Tech- 
nique.” It was the longest and most 
technical of the speeches but was well 
received by an attentive audience. Dr. 
Gallay told how many experiments 
led to adoption of Acetalyn Black to 
create the new process. 


Scheduled Meetings 


July 24-25—National Plywood Distribu- 
tors Association, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual conference. 

July 27—Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club, Mo- 
hawk Country Club, Bensenville, Ill. 
Golf tournament and dinner. 

Aug. 9—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, Mer- 
rill Hills, Waukesha, Wis. Golf 
tournament. 


Aug. 16-17—Western Pine Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Semi-annual meeting. 


Sept. 5-6-7— Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 

Sept. 20—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, 
Westmoor, Waukesha, Wis. Golf tour- 
nament. 


Sept. 27— National Wholesale Lumber 
Yard Distributors’ Association, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference on 
postwar problems. 
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glut 


of Beauty... convenience... durability ...economy... those are 
4 the qualities home buyers will look for after the war as they GIVE IT TO THEM IN woop! 
h- did before. 
a1] And after the war you will be able to give them all four in 
ir. greater measure than ever before...with the most “tried and 
ts true” building material . . . wood! 
Wood has always been a favorite for its rich beauty and warm, 
friendly texture. Now, with the help of new and improved chem- 
icals and glues it has been given added strength, greater resist- 
ance to rot, moisture, insects and fire and greater flexibility... 
0- so that now it can compete on equal terms with the most modern 
7 building materials for convenience, durability and economy. 


“ Both Monsanto Chemical Company, a major producer of chem- 


™ icals and plastics, and I. F. Laucks, Inc., world’s largest manu- 
™ facturer of water-resistant and water-proof glues, have contributed 
n, much to this recent progress. Now that they have combined their 
z. ° ° 

resources, research and experience, you can look to them for still 
le greater contributions to come. 






I. F. LAUCKS, Ine. 
America’s Glue Headquarters 
CHICAGO (2)—6 N. Michigan 


Avenue, SEATTLE (4)—911 West- 
ern Avenue, LOS ANGELES (1)— 


859 E. 60th Street. Factories: Se- 
attle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., 
H EMI A Lockport, N. Y. In Canada, address: 
{. F. Laucks, Ltd., Granville Island, 


Vancouver, B. C., or Hercules-Laux- 
RVING IN TRY...WHI Vv ’ ” 
SERVING bus CH SERVES MANKIND ‘2 Ltd., Stanbridge, A 









MONSANTO 

. CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Organic Chemicals Division 

1700 South Second Street 
St. Lovis 4, Missouri 
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.. Current Government Regulations 





All L-41 Applications 
Now Made Locall 

Remember these changes recently 
put into effect concerning L-41 and 
the filing of forms in connection with 
it. Four copies are now necessary 
instead of the former three. All 
WPB Form 617 applications are now 
filed with the local WPB field office. 
This also goes for certificates of 
necessity where tax amortization 
privileges are requested. 

Formerly 617 applications involving 


$100,000 jobs and more went to 
Washington. Filing instructions and 
the forms themselves are the same. 
Applications for farm construction 
continue to be filed with the county 
agricultural conservation committee. 


What Is Construction? 


Interpretation 9 to L-41 is an at- 
tempt to draw a line between equip- 
ment which is part of a structure, and 
is thus controlled by L-41 and that 





O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Washington, 





Director, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. — President, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. 


QUALITY—Best Postwar Ammunition 


One by one the postwar plans of private 
enterprise are popping open. The keynote 
of all of them is to offer more for the same 
or less money. 

Witness the new mortgage plan devised 
by the United States Savings and Loan 
League. It has several highly attractive lib- 
eralization features. Two of them can mean 
extra money in your pocket. 

Under it the home-owner can get addi- 
tional modernization, maintenance or repair 
money without costly refinancing. 

Also, as the equity accumulates, the in- 
terest rate is reduced at least three times. 


This reduction in the cost of mortgage 
money amounts to several hundred dollars 
over a 20-year term of the average loan. 

The average home-owner is going to spend 
this saving somewhere. You have the first 
chance at it. Here’s how! Just as soon as 
war conditions permit, replenish your inven- 
tory with Essco plus-quality lumber. With 
Essco End-Lokt lumber you can effect still 
further savings in erection costs. 

Therefore, for the same money you can 
sell a quality bill of goods that will result 
in a more livable home and property which 
represents a better investment. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 








Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 1 





SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
(PINE « WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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which is unaffected by L-41. 

L-41 specifically states that the 
installing of equipment or fixtures is 
construetion and is covered by L-41. 
This means that if a piece of equip- 
ment is so firmly attached to the 
building that its removal would result 
in material injury to the building, 
L-41 is involved. The installation of 
any piece of equipment attached to 
the plumbing system is new construc- 
tion, as is work which requires put- 
ting new wiring in the building, or 
the installation of a base, or equip- 
ment cemented to the floor or wall. 
Installation of furnace or stokers are 
included. 

Counters or items attached to the 
building only with screws or nails are 
not considered construction and there- 
fore are not subject to the limitations 
of order L-41. 


No Immediate Change Seen in 
Fir Grading Practice 


For some time Douglas fir mills 
have been allowed to ship a spread of 
grades developed in cutting and to 
invoice these on the various grades, 
thus getting the prices allowed under 
the various ceiling price paragraphs 
describing stress grades, etc. The 
practice was allowed as a stimulant 
to production. 

Because of certain advantages taken 
of the provision OPA threatened to 
discontinue the practice and force 
shipment on the grades specified; but 
recent indications are that any such 
change will be deferred at least 90 
days. The exceptions are very minor 
and will have little effect. 


Farmers Can Obtain Needed 
Lumber Under New 
Preference Ratings 


Farmers in all States who need 
lumber for essential maintenance 
and repair work on farms may ob- 
tain preference ratings of AA-3, and 
in some cases AA-2, according to in- 
formation released by the War Food 
Administration. These ratings are as 
high as those assigned to any other 
civilian uses. 

The new ratings are not exactly 
comparable with the AA-2X rating 
carried by farmers’ lumber purchase 
certificates available in 42 States dur- 
ing the past 12 months, War Food 
officials said, because of the new con- 
trols over lumber supplies. 

Informed by WPB officials that 
very little lumber will be made avail- 
able to consumers without rated or- 
ders, War Food Administration offi- 
cials point out that the lumber cer- 
tificates bearing AA-3 or AA-2 pref- 
erence ratings will help farmers ob- 
tain essential lumber and will help 
rural dealers maintain their stocks. 

The lumber allotted to WFA for 
use by farmers in the July-September 
quarter amounts to about 11 percent 
of the expected production during the 
period but is only about one-half the 
amount normally used in the same 
months before the war. This being the 
season of greatest lumber use on 
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Here’s a problem you must face ‘‘squarely”’ 


before building a modern home! 


"THE homes you build tomorrow 
will have new standards of heat 
control, and most of them will be 
air-conditioned. 

The walls of those homes will have to 
be constructed to meet the problems 
these new factors create. 

The walls of tomorrow’s homes must 
have effective insulation. They must also 
be so constructed as to reduce moisture 
condensation within the walls to a minimum. 


In the Approved Insulite Wall of Pro- 
tection, you get these effective safeguards: 
Double Insulation, plus Superior Bracing 
Strength, plus Protection Against Internal 
Moisture Condensation. 


The detail drawings below explain the 
reasons why architects should specify 
this method of construction. For speci- 
fications, refer to Sweets Architectural 
File, Section 10, or write for ‘‘Scientific 
Facts” booklet. 











INSULITE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY 
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OUTSIDE THE STUDS INSIDE THE STUDS How moisture condensation is 
Insulite Bildrite Sheathing. Insulite Sealed Lok-Joint effectively minimized in the Ap- 
The large boards provide Lath, furnishes a second proved Insulite Wall of Protec- 
a wind-proofed,weather- wall of insulation. The pat- tion. Sealed Lok-Joint Lath, with 
tight wall. Bildrite Sheath- ented “Lok-Joint” provides asphalt barrier against the studs, 
ing has a bracing strength a strong, rigid plastering effectively retards vapor travel. 
four times that of wood surface that prevents joints Bildrite Sheathing, being per- 
sheathing, horizontally from opening under trowel meable to vapor, permits what 
applied. Easy to saw and pressure. Plaster bondsse- little vapor escapes to pass 
FROM WOOD i=-~  @pply—goes up ina hurry. curely to "Lok-Joint” Lath. naturally towards the outside. 
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farms, succeeding quarterly allot- 
ments are expected to be lower. 

County AAA committees will issue 
the certificates for lumber in amounts 
limited by State quotas (and county 
quotas in some States), which are 
proportionate shares of the amount 
allocated by WPB to WFA. Dealers 
may use the ratings carried by the 
certificates in placing orders for new 
stock. Most certificates will carry the 
AA-3 rating, but county AAA com- 
mittees may, in case of necessity, as- 
sign AA-2 ratings for a limited part 
of the quota. 

With minor exceptions for emer- 
gencies, farmers’ lumber certificates 
will be issued only for essential main- 


tenance and repair of farm service 
buildings and equipment and for es- 
sential new construction (other than 
dwellings) costing less than $1,000 
per farm during a calendar year. The 
AAA committees will continue to as- 
sist farmers with their applications 
for authorization to do more costly 
construction, but final decisions on 
these applications will continue to 
come from WPB. 

In some counties AAA committees 
may issue farmers’ lumber certificates 
for sales of less than 300 board feet 
after the lumber has been purchased 
if the dealer has had the farmer sign 
an application at the time of the sale. 
Officials said, however, that dealers 


AGRICULTURE and 
a partnership that has made America great 


In Colonial days, we were a nation of tillers of the soil. While nature had en- 
dowed us with fertile land and favorable climate, labor was short, tools were 
crude or non-existent, and the people were poor. 


But. . 
American Free Enterprise. 


. we did possess something that has sparked all progress since . . . 


As population grew, needs developed for more products of Agriculture. Ameri- 
can ingenuity met these needs with marvelous inventions, resulting in an 
expanded Industry. 


In this great War, Agriculture and Industry still march hand in hand. In- 
dustry has filled the skies with planes, the oceans with ships, equipped our 
millions of fighting men and those of our Allies. The Farmer has supplied 
the materials for Industry, the food to sustain our fighting forces and industrial 
workers, in unprecedented amounts. 


Under. our American Constitution, the enterprise of both Agriculture and 
Industry was free: 


. » « Sree to till the soil, or to work for wages; 


» . « free to accumulate savings, to invest them in a farm, a home, 
a store, education of the children . . . or a share in the ownership 
of Industry. 


.. . free to take risks . . . of soil, rain, drought, insects . . . to 
freely exchange the products of soil and toil without dictation by 
bureaucrats; 

. » » Sree from impoverishing taxation; 

. . « freedom of incentive . . . for the producer of crops, for the 
inventive genius and manufacturer that supplied his tools of produc- 
tion, and for those who converted his crops into usable foodstuffs 
or industrial products and got them to the markets. 


Patriotically, patiently, both Agriculture and Industry have relinquished 
for the duration many of their accustomed freedoms. 


There are those who would like to make the present regimentation permanent. 
Theorists are voicing strange, un-American doctrines of ‘‘planned economy” 
. - » Meaning continued dictation over our ordinary affairs. 


We at Keystone are not in politics. But, we see clearly the urgent need for 
Agriculture and Industry to stand together to combat these threats to Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise. 


The partnership that has made America great must keep it so. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
(RED BRAND FENCE..RED TOP STEEL POSTS) 





This advertisement is 
_ appearing in an 
important group of 
Mid-western Farm 

Publications 














should not expect post-sale certificates 
unless such arrangements have been 
approved by the appropriate AAA 
committee and unless the farmer 
stated on the application that the 
lumber will be used for specified ap- 
proved uses. Fence posts, shingles, 
and millwork will be sold without cer- 
tificates, since they are not considered 
lumber under Order L-335, WFA said. 
Quotas for the third quarter of 1944 
on both AA-2 and AA-3 ratings have 
been announced by the WPB. Totals 
are 700,000,000 board feet on AA-3 
ratings and 225,000,000 board feet on 
AA-2 ratings. These break-down by 
states as follows. The figures are 
given in millions of board feet: 


AA-2 AA-3 

Commectieut 22... 6sc200- 1.6 4.8 
MEG, aici cto alanine 12 4.1 
Massachusetts ........... 2: 6.1 
New Hampshire ........ 0.6 2.0 
POW GONEOY occ caspee 2.3 yf Be 
rere 9.6 29.7 
PORESYIVONIG....... 2 c:00e ees 8.1 25.3 
Rhode Wie 2... .. 6s 0.2 0.8 
REE aoe Ricwreeswanroes 12 3.9 
Total Northeastern Div.26.9 83.9 
ee See ere 0.9 2.9 
WOOMRMOEY co wes OS e crwwies 3.9 12.2 
ee 2.2 6.9 
North Carolina ......... St tia 
Tennessee ...........--- 3.0 10.3 
WES. ccedveeseensess 3.5 108 
West Virginia .......... 1.3 4.0 
Total East Coast Div..18.8 58.5 
NNO oa. 5 5o ino oxcoreer eres 7 | 6.5 
SS Beer rer err ee 2.5 7.8 
MIE sakes ive oe eeaina es 1.6 5.0 
eee ric 2.9 8.9 
pe ee re 1.9 6.0 
pO eee 2.4 7.5 
Do re ae 42 13.0 
South Carolina .......«- 1.6 5.0 
OS as cave ce ieaeo neues 10.9 33.9 
Total Southern Div....30.1 93.6 
IIE ooccn ueecewm ees 4 3.3 
COOEIE. 6.6 sic cto eines 10.6 32.9 
0) OS eer 3.1 9.7 
IE aco biss «aces arehaneiua ees 22 6.8 
Oe rere 78 24.3 
rar et 2.4 71.5 
SS ae re re 0.3 1.0 
New Mexico ..... 0.206%: i 3.4 
North Dakota .......... 45 138.3 
SD skvdvackouseeken 2.5 7.6 
NE a aketaie cine ewe 5 | 3.3 
WEMIRIBIOR ook ce cewens 3.4 10.5 
=” err rer : 3.3 
Total Western Div.....41.2 126.9 
DOE & Gch cuseuenamees 15.1 472 
POD: oscars eae eoeeon 9.1 28.2 
I na a a1 6B aenain @ Gata 21.2 £658 
1 ae ya ernrer eer 7.5 23.4 
re 12.4 38.7 
OMNIME, - ocidanrenaess oe 8.2 25.6 
EI oes hare e acinar 74 Zea 
IIR ies flake Sxnardivyace aigte aeate 10.7 33.3 
South Dakota .....+<+<. 41 13.2 
INI: aed eroni eo ererle 12.1 37.8 


Total North Central 
BWUEION soa co Sen 108.0 337.1 
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“|| Med Dreaming of a WHITE COTTAGE! 
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ap- 
oa On South Pacific atolls ... in Italy, France and Africa . . . at sea and in the 
er- air. . . thousands of Americans are busy planning the homes they hope to 


red build after Victory is won. 
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That's why America is due for the biggest home building boom the world 
has ever known. 


We are doing all in our power to supply Uncle Sam with the lumber 
he needs to help speed the day when our boys can come home and 
lumber dealers can help make their dreams come true. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


Mills: Diboll and Pineland, Texas 
General Sales Office, Texarkana 
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Douglas Fir 


West Coast Upland Hemlock 


With victory we expect to re- 
sume prompt shipments of 


Yard and Shed Stock 
Fir Timbers 
Bevel Siding 

Lath, Mouldings 

Red Cedar Shingles 


WHITE 
RIVER 
LUMBER 


“Mills of White River Lumber Co. 


Mt. Rainier in Distance 





* 
aaa 


Hard at work on war needs now, White River is looking 
forward to resumption of its prompt, reliable service to 


COMPANY 


all customers with Victory. Plan to put your post-war ENUMCLAW, 
orders up to White River Lumber Company, Enumclaw, WASHINGTON 


Washington. 


| SINCE 1896 
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Bans Certain Species for 
Certain Civilian Uses 


Direction 9 to L-335, issued as AL 
goes to press, bans the use of certain 
woods for 26 civilian products. The 
species and grades are as follows: 


White oak, No. 1 common & btr.; 
Idaho white pine, spruce, Ponderosa 
pine, sugar pine and white fir in 
grades No. 2, 3 and 4 common, red 
cypress in B & btr. grades and widths 


10 inches and more and lengths 12 
feet and more. 

These woods were banned for the 
following uses: novelties of any type, 
prefabricated and fabricated houses, 
plumbers woodwork and fixtures, fur- 
niture, agricultural implements and 
supplies, boats, caskets, dowls, floor- 
ing, handles, ladders, millwork, mobile 
housing, and others. 

In addition the direction prohibits 
the use of any species except birch, 





Heres the New DE WALT 






---L0 custom-cut 
in the yard! 


This powerful DeWalt has already proved 
itself under the toughest operating condi- 
tions...cutting all kinds of lumber...on 
fighting fronts all over the world. You've 
never seen a saw like it... it’s perfect for 
dealers... war-time or peace-time. 


It will out-cut, out-rip and out-perform any 
similar type machine. One of its many new 
features is the DeWalt-built direct drive, 
totally enclosed motor that’s wound with 
Formex Fiberglas insulation (at no extra 
cost to you) and furnished with grease- 
sealed-for-life ball bearings that require no 
lubrication. 


This saw has the full cutting capacity you 
need to cut and rip war-time lumber. It 
also has the flexibility to cut out the mill 
work you need without mill costs. It’s a 
complete shop in itself. 


With this DeWalt you can re-work the 
war-time lumber you buy, including waste, 
discarded sizes and damaged stock, into 
products you can sell. Write for your copy 
of the ‘book of the year” for lumber deal- 
ers. Address DeWalt, 5260 Fountain Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, Pa. 


SAW 
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beech, maple, pecan, and oak in the 
manufacture of hardwood flooring. 
This, in effect, only drops gum from 
the species commonly used for floor- 
ing. 

See Washington Calendar for de- 
tails of other directions to L-335. 


Raise Pine Plywood Mark-ups 


Jobbers’ and retailers’ mark-ups on 
Ponderosa pine plywood have been 
returned to the higher levels which 
prevailed before May 11 when ply- 
wood of that species was brought 
under the controls covering Douglas 
fir plywood. This means that jobbers 
may add 30 and 40 percent respect- 
ively to large and small sales of pine 
plywood, instead of the 20 and 25 per- 
cent allowed formerly. Retailers’ 
mark-ups go to 50 and 60 percent re- 
spectively in contrast to the present 
33% and 45 percent. The new mark- 
up schedule becomes effective July 24. 


Northeastern Softwoods 
Ceiling Boosted 


Six species of the Northeastern 
softwoods had their ceiling prices 
boosted in the third revised version of 
MPR 219 issue July 17. Rough dry 
white pine boards went up $4 and $5 
per thousand for No. 3 common and 
No. 4 common respectively. Round 
edge pine dry increased $4. 

Prices of all grades and sizes of 
rough spruce, Norway and Jack pine 
were boosted $2.50 and hemlock went 
up $2. The deduction for shipping 
white pine green has been lifted from 
$2 to $3 and has been made applicable 
to round edge. Milling charges ap- 
plicable to white pine were increased 
an average of $1 per thousand and 
those applicable to other species now 
equal white pine. 

It is also provided that No. 3 and 
No. 4 common square edged pine 
boards may be priced $2 per thou- 
sand higher than dimension. Dress- 
ing prices were increased $1 per 
thousand. 


Canadian Lumber Exports and 
Imports Under L-335 


The procedure for exports and im- 
ports of lumber with Canada have 
been established by WBP to conform 
with new order L-335. WPB’s Cana- 
dian division will serve both as claim- 
ant agency and as the certifying rep- 
resentative of all Canadian consum- 
ers. 

Purchase orders, after ‘approval by 
the Canadian timber controller, will 
be certified by the Canadian division 
in Ottawa, who will also assign pref- 
erence ratings. U. S. distributing 
agencys and mills will then accept 
these orders on a par with domestic 
orders. 

Lumber imports from Canada will 
be subject to Canada’s export permit 
system. The Canadian supplier must 
also certify to the Canadian timber 
controller that he has received proper 
certification from the U. S. customer 
as required in L-335. 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffale, N. Y.:; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk. Va.: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
ham, Ala.; Kansas City. Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minn 


ouston, Tex.;: Birming- 
eapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle. Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.: Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


Over-all demand for lumber will 
continue to equal or exceed produc- 
tion for the remainder of the year, 
according to the 52nd quarterly re- 
port of the Lumber Survey Commit- 
tee. The estimated minimum require- 
ments for the year are 35,500,000,000 
feet—and half of that total will be 
needed to make boxes and crates for 
the shipment of supplies. 

Over-all control on deliveries of 
lumber by mills and distributors, re- 
cently announced by WPB, is ex- 
pected to result in a closer balancing 
of consumption with current supply. 
On this point, however, there is not 
universal agreement and much criti- 
cism has been directed against the 
new order. Government officials have 
conducted a_ series of meetings 
throughout the Nation in an effort to 
interpret and clarify the order for all 
members of the lumber industry. 

Manpower and equipment short- 
ages continue to deter log and lum- 
ber production. Cancellation of draft 
deferments of men under 26 years of 
age has resulted in loss of many 
skilled workers for whom few re- 
placements are available. Because of 
practical difficulties, no substantial 
increase is expected in the relatively 
small number of war prisoners now 
employed in the industry. There is 
prospect of a slightly increased sup- 
ply of tractors and trucks needed by 
the industry during the remainder 
of the year, but the number available 
is not expected to be adequate. 

Unusually mild weather in the 
West aided in maintaining national 
production for the first quarter near 
the level for the same period of last 
year, despite increasing manpower 
and equipment difficulties. Consump- 
tion during the quarter was nearly 7 
percent greater than production. 

That, in brief, is a picture of the 
lumber industry for the first quar- 
ter of 1944 and a projection of 
probables through the rest of the 
year as seen by the Lumber Survey 
Committee. The committee consists 
of Thomas S. Holden, president, F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; J. P. Boyd, director, 
Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of WPB; M. W. Stark, Lumber 
Section, Motor Vehicle Branch, De- 
troit Ordnance District; Calvin Fent- 
ress, chairman, Baker, Fentress & 
Co., Chicago; and Wilson Compton, 
secretary and manager, National 
Lumbér Manufacturers Assn. J. L. 
Muller, chief, Lumber Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
is secretary of the committee. 

Lumber shipments of 494 mills re- 


porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 12.0 percent 
above production for the week ended 
July 8, 1944. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 34.9 per- 
cent above production. Unfilled or- 
der files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 121.4 percent of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 41 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 32 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
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production by 6.0 percent; orders by 
9.5 percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, production 
of reporting mills was 15.3 percent 
lower; shipments were 8.5 percent 
lower; and orders were 3.7 percent 
greater. 


Demand 


Southwestern Market 


Lumbermen in the Southwest report 
that the demand for lumber is as great 
as ever, with all groups scrambling for 
the meager supplies available. Regard- 
less of how great the demand is there 
will be five per cent less lumber 
shipped from the KANSAS CITY area 
in the three months ended September 
30, as compared with a year ago. The 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ board 
reported that estimated loadings (cars 
that will be available to handle lum- 
ber) for the three months will be 16,- 
725, compared with an actual number 
of 17,605 a year ago. 
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Southern Market 


There has been a. gradual falling off 
in demand for lumber of all kinds dur- 
ing the past month say NORFOLK 
sources. Mills are gradually cleaning 
up old orders either for the govern- 
ment direct or for parties having been 
granted to buy lumber to be applied on 
government contracts. As stated pre- 
viously, the retail yards are getting 
very few allocations and, therefore, 
their buying is limited. The box mills 
are clamoring for lumber of all kinds 
and the government authorities appear 
to be more lenient in giving these 
manufacturers authority to purchase 
more lumber. The prospect right now 
is that the demand for lumber will not 
show an improvement any time soon. 
The new order L-335 is interpreted by 
some to permit government officials to 
try to force millmen to take more or- 
ders regardless, and if this is the in- 
tent, this action will prove fruitless 
just like a lot of other regulations that 
have been issued. 

Retailers in MEMPHIS are concerned 
about the effects of WPB order L-355, 
operative after Aug. 1, which will re- 
duce the amount of their unrestricted 
sales to a maximum of 8,000 feet a 
quarter. This is exclusive of sales to 
farmers and sales on priorities of one 
sort or another. Yards that have been 
selling around 100,000 feet of lumber a 
month, will be practically put out of 
the retail business. That is true of 
several in Memphis, unless they are 
saved by their orders for defense hous- 
ing materials. The farm trade won’t 
help much in a city that has 20 retail 
lumber yards. Heretofore there were 
no restrictions on the amount of non- 
restricted hardwoods they could sell 
and these hardwoods have largely re- 
placed pine in home repairs. Now 
they are to go under the ban. Retail- 
ers may sell sash, door, millwork, fence 
posts, roofing and oak flooring without 
limitation but where is the oak flooring 
to be found and how much millwork 
can be sold without lumber to go with 
it, they ask. 

They will still be able to sell lumber 
to industry, with stated priorities, and 
to government-sponsored projects 
where they have contacts but a number 
of the smaller yards have been content 
to service the small trade and these are 
now out on a limb. 


Northern Market 


A strong rural demand for Northern 
pine has dominated the non-govern- 
mental market in the MINNEAPOLIS 
area during the past two weeks. Gov- 
ernment agencies have been getting the 
bulk of supplies as before but with the 
clarification of WPB order L-335 as to 
procedure on AA-2 supplemental farm 
ratings the rural situation is becoming 
somewhat more promising and farmers 
are preparing to go ahead with post- 
harvest repairs and needed improve- 
ments. 

Another troublesome matter was 
cleared up when it was decided that 
dealers who have allotted quotas on 
ratings of AA-1 and AA-2, certified by 
the Red Cross for South Dakota and 
Minnesota storm disaster areas, will be 
permitted to validate those orders and 
extend the ratings under L-335 without 
further contact with WPB or Red Cross 
as soon as Direction 8 is amended. 

Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by member mills of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn., total 
approximately 4,000,000 feet and the 
unfilled order file is in the 10,000,000- 
foot vicinity. 


West Coast Market 


Demand on the part of military agen- 
cies for virtually all grades of boards 
and dimension lumber continues to be 
heavy, according to TACOMA lumber- 





men, who have been devoting a major 
portion of their facilities to such pro- 
duction. Lumber of this type is used 
for crating, dunnage and construction 
work and most of it is sent overseas 
where the need for it is reported to be 
urgent. Continuation of this demand 
is anticipated and mills are adjusting 
their sights to conform to the an- 
nouncement of OPA officials that exist- 
ing ceiling prices on these grades of 
lumber,. which would have expired on 
July 18, will remain in effect until Sep- 
tember 16. It is probable, however, 
that this announcement will affect the 
market for a somewhat longer period, 
as the regulation provides that the ad- 
justed prices apply to business con- 
tracted for prior to September 16 and 
on shipments against such orders made 
prior to October 16 of this year. 

At the recent three day auction in 
PORTLAND ending July 13th Federal 
orders amounted to 23 million feet. 
Approximately 30 million feet was 
portioned out to the mills with twice 
as much dimension as boards taken. 
The auction was well attended and was 
jammed during the first half day which 
was given over to an open forum on 
L-335 during which some 187 specific 
questions were answered. 

Domestic demand in the SEATTLE 
area is as strong as ever for all kinds 
of lumber but trading is so difficult 
that it tends to reduce inquiries. Many 
buyers await clarification of L-335. 


Supply 
West Coast Woods 


Most Tacoma and Southwest Wash- 
ington lumber mills have resumed cut- 
ting following their Fourth of July 
shutdown. In some cases, the holiday 
suspension customary at this season 
was augmented by the addition of the 
week’s vacation period to which the 
workers were entitled under’ union 
contracts. This, of course, made in- 
roads on production schedules. But the 
time was not entirély lost, as mainte- 
nance and repair crews took advantage 
of the idle period to make repairs. With 
resumption of regular _ production 
schedules, there has been a marked in- 
crease in labor requirements of most 
of the mills and plants generally are 
making a concerted effort to bring 
their crews up to a point where they 
feel they can cope with increased de- 
mands anticipated during the ensuing 
months. 

The complexities of L-335 have hit the 
mills at a time when they have huge 
order files. Consequently they do not 
want domestic orders and this trading 
is almost frozen. The period between 
July 20 and August 1 will be a hard 
one for wholesalers and buyers of all 
kinds. 

Shingle production is back to pre- 
July 4 output but all grades continue 
badly oversold and no stocks are avail- 
able. 

The brightest spot in the supply pic- 
ture is logs. Good weather without fire 
danger and hardly any interference 
with production by strikes has resulted 
in a good supply of logs. An inventory 
as of July 1 in round numbers showed 
292,000,000 feet of logs in the hands of 
loggers and mills in Puget Sound. This 
is up 17,000,000 feet from June 1. A 
year ago the total was 219,000,000. 
Some eight million feet of logs have 
come in from British Columbia. On 
Columbia river the inventory showed 
262,000,000 feet or 24,000,000 higher than 
the 238,000,000 feet on June 1. 

The overall picture is better in all 
species and in all districts than a year 
ago. Cedar is in poorest supply but is 
up a little on Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia river but is less in Grays harbor. 
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Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine took an- 
other slump during the past two weeks 
with only about 2,960,000 feet turned 
out, but Minneapolis sources expect the 
output to show a healthier state as 
soon as the summer slack is over. A 
factor in decreased activity is demands 
of harvest which have absorbed some 
of the interchangeable farmer-woods- 
man labor. This will not last long 
and the labor supply is expected to be- 
come more stable soon. Gross stocks 
on hand are in fair condition at around 
30,000,000 feet. 


Southern Pine 


The production situation in southern 
pine remains unchanged, probably a 
factor of importance in the WPB de- 
cision to apply a completely freezing 
control on the consumption of lumber. 
With such conditions as woods and mill 
labor showing no substantial promise 
of remedy and active farming cutting 
into part-time worker supply there ap- 
pears to be no illusions concerning 
greater production. 

Most of the mills are struggling 
along with the labor available and try- 
ing to get out as much stock as pos- 
sible so that the millmen can at least 
make a half-way decent living until 
the war is over. There has been some 
rain down this way during the past day 
or two after a long drought and every- 
body is hoping for still more rain even 
though it is felt that bad weather 
would still further slow up lumber pro- 
duction. 

The price situation remains the same 
as it has been now for some weeks. 
However, the millmen are not partic- 
ularly pleased with present “ceiling” 
prices for they are having to pay very 
high prices for logs in the woods, high 
trucking charges to get them to the 
mill, and then high labor costs to get 
out the lumber. It is felt, however, 
that the price of logs has about hit 
the top and under present “ceiling” 
prices those mills now trying to oper- 
ate can “get by” without a loss. 


Hardwoods 


Production of hardwoods in Louisi- 
ana is increasing but current opera- 
tions do not affect the market imme- 
diately as the lumber must be dried, 
and it will be several months before 
the present cut will be ready for the 
market. Meantime demand is keen for 
all the hardwood available. It must 
be borne in mind also that hardwoods 
will come under the new directive, ef- 
fective Aug. 1st, as practically all lum- 
ber, hard or soft wood is frozen, so far 
as sale is concerned, and buyers and 
sellers must see to it that everything 
will have to bear releases under the 
new form 3640. All orders on form 
2720 will expire Aug. 1 unless shipped 
before that date or have been validated 
before July 20. 

Produetion of hardwoods in the 
Memphis area continues to be restricted 
by a shortage of labor, principally in 
the woods, and mills are operating at 
about 60 percent of capacity. An ex- 
tended dry spell has made working 
conditions in the forests ideal but 
woodsmen can’t be found in sufficient 
numbers to get out the logs. Mills 
have reduced lumber order acceptances 
but at that orders on hand are equal 
to about seven weeks production at the 
present rate. Sticks of dried lumber 


,on hand are relatively nil. 


Any improvement hoped for by pro- 
ducers of hardwoods in the Appalachian 
region from efforts to increase the 
available labor supply and from en- 
deavors to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the mills has so far failed to 
make its appearance, according to the 
reports obtainable from the operators, 


who still complain that the draft is tak- 
ing away key-men absolutely essential 
to the running of plants, when even 
inexperienced and untrained substi- 
tutes are almost impossible to obtain. 
As a result a number of the mills which 
could be busy turning out lumber ur- 
gently needed by the government, re- 
main idle. In this way an output of 
many thousands of feet is lost and con- 
sumers, including the government, are 
embarrassed by shortages in supplies. 
Under the circumstances it is only nat- 
ural that production should be made 
increasingly expensive, while operators 
find it difficult to make ends meet. 

The supply of lumber from the Kan- 
sas City area is not expected to show 
any appreciable increase in the coming 
months. To civilian users the supply 
will be virtually dried up. WPB has 
authorized the War Food Administra- 
tion to issue to farmers certificates for 
lumber for essential on-farm agricul- 
tural uses, effective Aug. 1. In seven 
southwestern states the allocation for 
the third quarter is nearly 259 million 
feet, the largest amount yet allocated 
to farmers. The military will be as- 
sured of a fixed percentage of the out- 
put of certain mills and farmers with 
rated orders will be able to fill a part 
of the long-deferred needs. Enough 
orders will be on hand to keep the mills 
operating at capacity and still the de- 
mand would be far from filled. The 
shortage of manpower continues criti- 
cal and there seems to be no likelihood 
of an improvement. Some easing in 
the tightness of material and equip- 
ment shortages is promised _ before 
long. 


Cypress 


The buying of the better grades of 
cypress is still virtually in the hands 
of the government, and the production 
goes into the construction of appli- 
ances more or less closely connected 
with war use. As a result the pro- 
ducers have a demand for’all of the 
output available, and _ diversion of 
stocks to civilian purposes is virtually 
stopped, with the benefits available in 
the way of prices in the limited market 
mostly passed on to the buyers, so that 
any saving realized in distribution costs 
goes to the producers only to a limited 
extent, with the general price level held 
down as much as possible. 





Inventors Reid Fordyce and David Mowry 
demonstrating the remarkable heat resist- 
ant properties of their new plastic, “Cerex"’, 
recently announced by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Both of the combs 
shown have been submerged in boiling 
water. The one at left is of "Cerex', the 
other demonstrates the shortcoming of all 
previous plastics—their inability to stand in- 
tense heat. "Cerex" can be molded on 
standard molding machines, and wide range 
of household and industrial applications are 
opened fo it. 
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SBORO Douglas Fur 


Douglas Fir -- 
Monarch of the Forest 








750,000,000 Feet 
of Fine Quality, Old-Growth Timber 


Rosboro starts with quality in the tree — and maintains it 
throughout the manufacturing processes. Rosboro has the 
finest of equipment — modern electrically driven band mill, 
re-manufacturing plant, complete planing mill, modem 
storage sheds, up-to-date loading docks, latest type Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns with automatic stacking and un- 


stacking equipment. 


Buyers can depend on it that as soon after Victory as we 
can accumulate inventory we will be able to give our 
valued patrons better service than we are able to do at 


this time. 


T. W. Rosborough, President. B. S. Cole. Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Cooper, Vice-President. E. A. Carley. Sales Manager 


ROSBORO LUMBER COMPANY, Springfield, Ore. 
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Firthite Tipped Inserts 
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ROCHESTER, NY USA 


RTHIT! 


FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 


Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
ee 
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men, who have been devoting a major 
portion of their facilities to such pro- 
duction. Lumber of this type is used 
for crating, dunnage and construction 
work and most of it is sent overseas 
where the need for it is reported to be 
urgent. Continuation of this demand 
is anticipated and mills are adjusting 
their sights to conform to the an- 
nouncement of OPA officials that exist- 
ing ceiling prices on these grades of 
lumber, which would have expired on 
July 18, will remain in effect until Sep- 
tember 16. It is probable, however, 
that this announcement will affect the 
market for a somewhat longer period, 
as the regulation provides that the ad- 
justed prices apply to business con- 
tracted for prior to September 16 and 
on shipments against such orders made 
prior to October 16 of this year. 

At the recent three day auction in 
PORTLAND ending July 13th Federal 
orders amounted to 234 million feet. 
Approximately 130 million feet was 
portioned out to the mills with twice 
as much dimension as boards taken. 
The auction was well attended and was 
jammed during the first half day which 
was given over to an open forum on 
L-335 during which some 187 specific 
questions were answered. 

Domestic demand in the SEATTLE 
area is as strong as ever for all kinds 
of lumber but trading is so difficult 
that it tends to reduce inquiries. Many 
buyers await clarification of L-335. 


Supply 
West Coast Woods 


Most Tacoma and Southwest Wash- 
ington lumber mills have resumed cut- 
ting following their Fourth of July 
shutdown. In some cases, the holiday 
suspension customary at this season 
was augmented by the addition of the 
week’s vacation period to which the 
workers were entitled under’ union 
contracts. This, of course, made in- 
roads on production schedules. But the 
time was not entirely lost, as mainte- 
nance and repair crews took advantage 
of the idle period to make repairs. With 
resumption of regular production 
schedules, there has been a marked in- 
crease in labor requirements of most 
of the mills and plants generally are 
making a concerted effort to bring 
their crews up to a point where they 
feel they can cope with increased de- 
mands anticipated during the ensuing 
months. 

The complexities of L-335 have hit the 
mills at a time when they have huge 
order files. Consequently they do not 
want domestic orders and this trading 
is almost frozen. The period between 
July 20 and August 1 will be a hard 
one for wholesalers and buyers of all 
kinds. 

Shingle production is back to pre- 
July 4 output but all grades continue 
badly oversold and no stocks are avail- 
able. 

The brightest spot in the supply pic- 
ture is logs. Good weather without fire 
danger and hardly any interference 
with production by strikes has resulted 
in a good supply of logs. An inventory 
as of July 1 in round numbers showed 
292,000,000 feet of logs in the hands of 
loggers and mills in Puget Sound. This 
is up 17,000,000 feet from June 1. A 
year ago the total was 219,000,000. 
Some eight million feet of logs have 
come in from British Columbia. On 
Columbia river the inventory showed 
262,000,000 feet or 24,000,000 higher than 
the 238,000,000 feet on June 1. 

The overall picture is better in all 
species and in all districts than a year 
ago. Cedar is in poorest supply but is 
up a little on Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia river but is less in Grays harbor. 
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Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine took an- 
other slump during the past two weeks 
with only about 2,960,000 feet turned 
out, but Minneapolis sources expect the 
output to show a healthier state as 
soon as the summer slack is over. A 
factor in decreased activity is demands 
of harvest which have absorbed some 
of the interchangeable farmer-woods- 
man labor. This will not last long 
and the labor supply is expected to be- 
come more stable soon. Gross stocks 
on hand are in fair condition at around 
30,000,000 feet. 


Southern Pine 


The production situation in southern 
pine remains unchanged, probably a 
factor of importance in the WPB de- 
cision to apply a completely freezing 
control on the consumption of lumber. 
With such conditions as woods and mill 
labor showing no substantial promise 
of remedy and active farming cutting 
into part-time worker supply there ap- 
pears to be no illusions concerning 
greater production. 

Most of the mills are struggling 
along with the labor available and try- 
ing to get out as much stock as pos- 
sible so that the millmen can at least 
make a half-way decent living until 
the war is over. There has been some 
rain down this way during the past day 
or two after a long drought and every- 
body is hoping for still more rain even 
though it is felt that bad weather 
would still further slow up lumber pro- 
duction. 

The price situation remains the same 
as it has been now for some weeks. 
However, the millmen are not partic- 
ularly pleased with present “ceiling” 
prices for they are having to pay very 
high prices for logs in the woods, high 
trucking charges to get them to the 
mill, and then high labor costs to get 
out the lumber. It is felt, however, 
that the price of logs has about hit 
the top and under present “ceiling” 
prices those mills now trying to oper- 
ate can “get by’ without a loss. 


Hardwoods 


Production of hardwoods in Louisi- 
ana is increasing but current opera- 
tions do not affect the market imme- 
diately as the lumber must be dried, 
and it will be several months before 
the present cut will be ready for the 
market. Meantime demand is keen for 
all the hardwood available. It must 
be borne in mind also that hardwoods 
will come under the new directive, ef- 
fective Aug. 1st, as practically all lum- 
ber, hard or soft wood is frozen, so far 
as sale is concerned, and buyers and 
sellers must see to it that everything 
will have to bear releases under the 
new form 3640. All orders on form 
2720 will expire Aug. 1 unless shipped 
before that date or have been validated 
before July 20. 

Produetion of hardwoods in _ the 
Memphis area continues to be restricted 
by a shortage of labor, principally in 
the woods, and mills are operating at 
about 60 percent of capacity. An ex- 
tended dry spell has made working 
conditions in the forests ideal but 
woodsmen can’t be found in sufficient 
numbers to get out the logs. Mills 
have reduced lumber order acceptances 
but at that orders on hand are equal 
to about seven weeks production at the 
present rate. Sticks of dried lumber 
on hand are relatively nil. 

Any improvement hoped for by pro- 
ducers of hardwoods in the Appalachian 
region from efforts to increase the 
available labor supply and from en- 
deavors to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the mills has so far failed to 
make its appearance, according to the 
reports obtainable from the operators, 


who still complain that the draft is tak- 
ing away key-men absolutely essential 
to the running of plants, when even 
inexperienced and untrained _ substi- 
tutes are almost impossible to obtain. 
As a result a number of the mills which 
could be busy turning out lumber ur- 
gently needed by the government, re- 
main idle. In this way an output of 
many thousands of feet is lost and con- 
sumers, including the government, are 
embarrassed by shortages in supplies. 
Under the circumstances it is only nat- 
ural that production should be made 
increasingly expensive, while operators 
find it difficult to make ends meet. 

The supply of lumber from the Kan- 
sas City area is not expected to show 
any appreciable increase in the coming 
months. To civilian users the supply 
will be virtually dried up. WPB has 
authorized the War Food Administra- 
tion to issue to farmers certificates for 
lumber for essential on-farm agricul- 
tural uses, effective Aug. 1. In seven 
southwestern states the allocation for 
the third quarter is nearly 259 million 
feet, the largest amount yet allocated 
to farmers. The military will be as- 
sured of a fixed percentage of the out- 
put of certain mills and farmers with 
rated orders will be able to fill a part 
of the long-deferred needs. Enough 
orders will be on hand to keep the mills 
operating at capacity and still the de- 
mand would be far from filled. The 
shortage of manpower continues criti- 
cal and there seems to be no likelihood 
of an improvement. Some easing in 
the tightness of material and equip- 
ment shortages is promised _ before 
long. 


Cypress 


The buying of the better grades of 
cypress is still virtually in the hands 
of the government, and the production 
goes into the construction of appli- 
ances more or less closely connected 
with war use. As a result the pro- 
ducers have a demand for’all of the 
output available, and diversion of 
stocks to civilian purposes is virtually 
stopped, with the benefits available in 
the way of prices in the limited market 
mostly passed on to the buyers, so that 
any saving realized in distribution costs 
goes to the producers only to a limited 
extent, with the general price level held 
down as much as possible. 





Inventors Reid Fordyce and David Mowry 
demonstrating the remarkable heat resist- 
ant properties of their new plastic, “Cerex’’, 
recently announced by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Both of the combs 
shown have been submerged in_ boiling 
water. The one at left is of “Cerex", the 
other demonstrates the shortcoming of all 
previous plastics—their inability to stand in- 
tense heat. "“Cerex'’ can be molded on 
standard molding machines, and wide range 
of household and industrial applications are 
opened to it. 
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OSBORO Souglas Bir 


Douglas Fir -- 
Monarch of the Forest 








750,000,000 Feet 
of Fine Quality, Old-Growth Timber 


Rosboro starts with quality in the tree — and maintains it 
throughout the manufacturing processes. Rosboro has the 
finest of equipment — modern electrically driven band mill, 
re-manufacturing plant, complete planing mill, modern 
storage sheds, up-to-date loading docks, latest type Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns with automatic stacking and un- 


stacking equipment. 


Buyers can depend on it that as soon after Victory as we 
can accumulate inventory we will be able to give our 
valued patrons better service than we are able to do at 


this time. 


T. W. Rosborough, President. B. S. Cole. Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Cooper, Vice-President. E. A. Carley. Sales Manager 


ROSBORO LUMBER COMPANY, Springfield, Ore. 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 


Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR 


CLOSET LINING LUMBER 


Packaged and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 
90% Red Heart 
or Better 










Our production 
is drastically curtail- 
ed by reason of problems 
related to the war effort, but we 


are doing our level best to partially 
fill demands; at the same time planning 
for that day when we can again serve our 
customers with enough—on time. 





PRODUCT OF 


GEO. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 


Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
Ww 


Wire for quotations 





Committee Seeks Solutions to 
Ontario Retailers’ Woes 


A. A. Streatfield, Toronto, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, appointed a 
special committee this year under the 
title of the “Emergency Advisory 
Council on Salvage and Marketing 
Conditions”. He anticipated that 
questions of salvage and marketing 
would bulk large during the current 
year. The committee found impor- 
tant matters to deal. with when it 
was called for its first session, at 
Toronto, on July 4th. 

Under present wholesale lumber 
ceiling prices, spruce and jackpine 
have to be sold at the same price for 
both rough and dressed. Mills and 
wholesalers are not willing to do the 
dressing without a _ corresponding 
price consideration. Thus for the 
past seven or eight months, the mills 
and the wholesalers have been willing 
enough to sell rough lumber to the 
retailers, but it has been almost im- 
possible to secure dressed lumber in 
spruce and jackpine. Timber Con- 
trol regulations also prevent the deal- 
er from stopping off the rough lumber 
in transit and having it dressed. 

A solution is sought in a resolu- 
tion by this committee to advise the 
Timber Controller that retailers will 
absorb an increase in the wholesale 
charge for dressing spruce and jack- 
pine of $2.00 per thousand feet for 
one operation, and $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet for each additional opera- 
tion. If this proposal is approved 
also by the Quebec province retailers 
and the box and furniture manufac- 
turers, it is hoped that it will be ap- 
proved by the Timber Controller and 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
The price will not be increased to the 
consumer, and the retailer will be 
paying a little more for his dressed 
lumber, but he will be able to get 
some of it. 

Another matter dealt with was the 
recent reversal of policy on the part 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in respect to granting of per- 
mits to open new retail lumber yards. 
Formerly, all permits were being re- 
fused. Now, they are being approved 
in most cases. The retailers passed 
a resolution expressing disapproval, 
stating also that conditions existing 
in the lumber trade when the restric- 
tions were first imposed exist also to- 
day, and are even worse, with lum- 
ber shortages, labor shortages, in- 
creased operating costs, etc. They 
urged that the Timber Controller be 
consulted in every case before per- 
mits are granted by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

The Soldiers’ Settlement and Vet- 
erans’ Land Act Administration are 
planning the erection of a large 
number of houses on small land hold- 
ings, across Canada, on which to 
settle returning soldiers and veterans. 
They are planning to purchase lum- 
ber through retail dealers for 50,000 


houses to be built during the postwar 
years. They want the lumber pur- 
chased today by the dealers and piled 
for seasoning before it will be used 
in 1945. They are prepared to pay 
up to about 90 percent of the retail- 
er’s price when the lumber has been 
bought and placed in pile by the re- 
tailer. The Board has approached 
retail lumber associations for co- 
operation. The Ontario retailers ex- 
pressed their interest in co-operating 
fully with the Board and they made 
an offer of five percent off the pub- 
lished retail ceiling. They will also, 
of course, be taking care of insurance 
and storage charges. 


Canadian Lumber 
Interests Combine 


Completion of an agreement 
whereby the H. R. Macmillan Export 
Co., will supervise the vast operations 
of the Victoria Lumber Co. is an- 
nounced by R. O. Sweezey, operating 
director of Victoria Lumber Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C. - 

The agreement covers operation of 
Chemainus Mills, one of the largest 
lumber companies on the coast, and 
of extensive timber limits on south- 
eastern and central Vancouver Island. 

The deal marks the alliance of two 
of the largest timber operations in 
British Columbia, H. R. Macmillan 
interests holding solid blocks of splen- 
did timber in the centre of Vancouver 
Island. 

Victoria Lumber Co. was formed 
following recent sale of the Victoria 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., Ltd., to eastern 
interests for a reported $15,000,000. 


WPB Lumber Adviser 


Raymond H. Hoyle, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed War Production 
Board Lumber Adviser for northern 
and western New York, J. Philip 
Boyd, director of WPB Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division, announced 
June 29. Mr. Hoyle has headquarters 
at the WPB District Office, 224 Harri- 
son St., Syracuse, and includes that 
part of New York north and west of 
and including Delaware, Schoharie, 
Albany, and Rensselaer Counties in 
his territory. 

Prior to his going to WPB, Mr. 
Hoyle served for 26 years on the 
faculty of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse where, 
in addition to teaching, he has been 
in close touch with sawmills and 
wood industries in the State. For 
over 20 years, he has served the 
lumber industry in New York with 
a lumber marketing service to tim- 
ber owners, loggers, sawmill opera- 
tors and distributors. 

Mr. Hoyle has worked also in lum- 
ber seasoning work in California, and 
in trade promotion work in_ the 
North Central States. In the sum- 
mer of 1942, Mr. Hoyle taught courses 
to the various armed forces in box, 
crate, and wooden aircraft construc- 
tion at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 
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HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 





Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin A.L.-74, de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 











Sa 
(Cut) i (Coupon) i (Sign) Ml (Address) i (Write) i (Now) 


WANTED: > STATE AGENTS 
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° outs te AGENTS 
se i PRESSURE PROCESS «+ 
Wood Lumber & Timber 

Mt tant~ ew **°12U. S. PLANTS* 
‘Pasvenes CORP. Answers All Questions 
103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 6, N. J. 
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Managerial File 72206 


Designed especially for use of the 
busy executive, the “Managerial File,” 
manufactured by’ Northwest Metal 
Products Co., is a desk side efficiency 
unit, affording finger tip reference 
and control. The manufacturer’s lit- 





erature states that it is a work 
organizer, saving time for the top 
men of a company. Desk height, the 
upper compartment expands, enabling 
the user to quickly locate the desired 
material and spread the contents. On 
two and a half inch rubber casters, 
the “Managerial File” is easily drawn 
to chair-side or moved to the vault at 
night. Individual drawer locks give 
added security. Lower drawer oper- 
ates on ball bearing rollers. Finished 
in olive green, or genuine walnut, 


made in letter and legal sizes. For 
descriptive folder, check number 
72206. 


BAY NO OUCUS 


LITERATURE 


Variable Speed Saw 72202 


A new high speed sawing machine 
especially adapted for versatile saw- 
ing conditions is being manufactured 
by Continental Machines, Inc. It is 
known as the “DoAll Zephyr.” A job 
selector dial shows recommended saw 
speeds for shaping 104 basic mate- 
rials, such as plastics, wood, metal 
sheet stock, etc. A tachometer speed 
indicator allows the operator to make 
the proper adjustments. Standard 
equipment includes a 30x30 inch 
work table with a secondary table 
extension 17 x 20 inches. Also has a 
four way table tilt, 45 degrees to the 





right, 10 degrees to the left, front 
and rear. Shipped complete with 
twenty assorted saw bands ready for 
operation. Its versatility extends to 
the use of various kinds of band saws, 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Il. 


information will be forwarded. 


72201 72203 

72202 72204 
(Se ee oe aT es 
Se... «ives epubeesmuenen 
BI, thie sis coiacuaneoceeiorsicd 
City and State........... cece eee 


and the desired 


72205 72207 


72206 
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such as spring tempered, metal cut- 
ting and the new “DoAll” buttress 
tooth saw, since its speed range is 
wide enough to provide for all types 
of saws and work. Literature avail- 
able by checking number 72202. 


Display Panel 72201 
A new display panel has been de- 
signed to point out the advantages 


BUILD FOR PERMANENCE WITH 
CELOTEX (ELO-SIDING 


Ht Costs Na More! / Available Now / 
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; LO-SLOINE 
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ORRINARY S1GIHE 


aunowe #4? eR 
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3 TIMES AS MUCH 
INSULATION VALUE 





of Celo-Siding, product of The Celo- 
tex Corp. The display has a double 
easel back, and is 16 x 17 inches in 
size. Because material costs vary in 
different parts of the country, blank 
spaces have been left on the display 
so the dealer may fill them in with 
the prices as they apply locally. One 
of the points emphasized in the dis- 
play is that Celo-Siding is available 
now check No. 72201. 


Roofing Booklet 72203 


The completion of ten years of 
progress in the roofing industry is 
noted in a booklet published by Globe 


Shon ' Ya CHE3 | 
of 7 PAogws i 








Roofing Prod. Co. The booklet covers 
a candid camera tour of the Globe 
plant, showing views of equipment 
and processes. The pictures include 
office, warehouse and plant opera- 
tions. The booklet shows different 
operations in detail, such as shingle 
cutting, mineral surfacing, saturating 
equipment, etc. Copy of this book 
may be had by checking number 
72203. 
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Windows for Homes 72204 


Postwar home planning is aided by 
booklet made available by Mesker 
Bros. It is filled with illustrations 
and information on trends in different 
types of houses. New ideas for win- 
dow treatment are featured. All the 
standard type windows are illustrated, 
showing their application to various 
types of houses. Booklet may be 
obtained by checking number 72204. 


Industrial Safety Guard 72205 


A new type thumb and two finger 
guard glove has been developed by 
Industrial Gloves Co. For punch 
press operators and employees han- 
dling sharp, jagged small castings. 
Placed vertically and staggered, this 





reinforcement gives greater protec- 
tion to the operator against cuts and 
abrasions. The protector is_ steel 
stitched throughout and held firmly 
in position by quick-adjustable strap 
at wrist. More information available 
by checking number 72205. 


Adhesive Information 72207 


A new booklet that will prove very 
helpful to anyone using adhesives or 
coating materials, impregnators, 
spray-on insulators and sound-deaden- 
ing compounds is entitled “3-M AD- 
HESIVE DATA.” 

This booklet lists the various for- 
mulas as made by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, and 


3M 
ADHESIVE DATA 


Maine. eamaneens — oromerer » 
Names Baers Keen 








shows the viscosity, bonding range, 
method of application, etc. If you 
have a problem, reference to the book 
will prove helpful in the selection of 
the correct material to use. 

This booklet is available by check- 
ing number 72207. 
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SOUTHWEST 3) 
UMBER 
ILUS INC 





Pint 


for Postwar 


With ample supplies of high-alti- 
tude soft-textured Ponderosa Pine 
behind them, our two big electric- 
ally driven mills, equipped with 
modern precision machines and 20 
Moore Kilns, will be ready to meet 
postwar buyers’ needs to the tune 


of 100,000,000 feet a year. 


Active on war orders now, our post- 
war line will include items tem- 
porarily discontinued; with scien- 
tific Kiln drying and our usual 


dependable manufacture. 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 


McNary, Arizona 


Mills at McNary and 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.- R. 8. HOWELL, Representative 


CHICAGO-*: See Hea 


n Ave. 
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Earmarked 
for War Use 


With the allied armies now in 
close combat with the enemy in 
France the lumber supply for mili- 
tary needs during the critical 
months ahead is more vital than 


ever. 


Accordingly, Booth-Kelly con- 
tinues to turn its big old growth 
Douglas Fir logs into war use prod- 
ucts. But we feel that with the 
progress the allied armies are mak- 
ing on all fronts the day when 
plenty of lumber will be available 


for everyone is definitely closer. 


With Victory plan to re-stock your 
yard with Booth-Kelly certified 
Douglas Fir. Our name on the lum- 


ber is your guarantee of quality. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BoctlhiAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 








- + « PEOPLE & PLACES 


ORS TR os ERR A Res SSR ee RS Ee eR nC 


Home on furlough recently after 
completing numerous combat missions 
as a B-24 navigating officer in the 
European-African war zone was Lt. 
Robert Vincent, 21-year-old son of 
Lyle S. Vincent, San Francisco man- 
ager of the West Oregon Lumber Co. 
Lt. Vincent flew 50 combat missions. 


Charles L. Wheeler, executive vice 
president of Pope & Talbot, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., who served as inter- 
national president of Rotary last year, 
has been made a member of the board 
of directors of Rotary International 
for the year 1944-45. 


Ray Klass, by-products division, 
The Pacific Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, recently spent 30 days at the 
company’s Chicago office. 


Approximately 600,000 board feet of 
lumber were destroyed when the Hale 
Lumber Co. yards and sheds in Hous- 
ton, Tex., burned in the early morning 
hours of June 28. Damage is esti- 
mated at $50,000 to $75,000. 


Bud Ratcliff, of Osgood-Corson-Rat- 
cliff Co., Chicago, has joined the Navy 
and will report for training at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., on Aug. 1. 


The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Greenville, Miss., will sponsor three 
boys, one each from Issaquena, Boli- 
var, and Washington counties, for 
the Boys’ Conservation School to be 
held July 31-Aug. 4 at Roosevelt Park, 
Stoneville, Miss. The school is oper- 
ated by the Mississippi Forestry & 
Chemurgic Association. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kan., was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E,” at formal cere- 
monies on June 23. W. C. Coleman, 
president of the company, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies and Sheldon Cole- 
man, vice president and general man- 
ager, accepted the award on behalf of 
the company. Pins were presented 
to the employees and accepted by 
Owen Gahman, who represented the 
employees, and to Clarence Coleman, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, on behalf of the management. 


After 38 years of activity at the 
same location in Ontario, Calif., H. M. 
Shattuck closed his retail lumber 
plant there on July 1 and retired from 
business. 


Edgar A. Brown, formerly sales en- 
gineer on prefabrication problems for 
the Evans Products Co., Portland, 
Ore., was named sales manager of 
that firm’s plywood division, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, effective 
July 1. 


Completing a recent furlough on 
which he visited his father, Charles 
Garrison, Two Rock Commercial Co., 
Two Rock, Calif., Master Sgt. Sam 
Garrison has returned to Virginia and 


will be assigned to the officers’ can- 
didate school. 


Paul Euphrat, 18, son of Maurice L. 
Euphrat, Wending-Nathan Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has been assigned 
to the Naval Air Station, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for training as a combat 
crewman in the Navy Air Corps. 


Pope & Talbot, Inc., report the 
transfer of Fred Amburgey from the 
San Francisco office of the company 
to the post of lumber buyer in South- 
ern Oregon territory, with headquar- 
ters at Medford, Ore. 


Approximately 4,000 acres of tim- 
berland in Garrett County, Maryland, 
was destroyed in a recent tornado, 
with only about 1,000,000 feet of wood 
salvageable, according to estimate of 
William H. Johnston, district forester, 
who estimated that 3,000,000 feet 
would not be salvageable for mine 
posts and other uses because the trees 


were twisted to pieces. Damages 
were estimated at approximately 
$21,000. 

Carroll Wallon, Hancock, Minn., 


manager for H. W. Ross Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed audi- 
tor for the northern Minnesota yards 
of the company. W. J. Osborne, Mar- 
shall (Minn.) manager, has_ been 
named southern Minnesota auditor. 


J. F. Leising Co., Inc., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., suffered damage esti- 
mated at $100,000 when fire swept its 
lumber yard on July 7. 


Harriet Griggs, member of a promi- 
nent Tacoma, Wash., lumber family, 
received her wings with the 13th class 
of Women’s Airforce Service Pilots 
which was graduated recently at 
Avenger Field, Sweetwater, Texas. 


John Philip Simpson, son of J. P. 
Simpson, vice president-manager Buf- 
felen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has started advanced 
training in the  pre-midshipmen 
school at Asbury Park, N. J., after 
completing training under the Navy’s 
V-12 program at Colgate University. 
He attended St. Louis University 
before going to Colgate, where he 
was a squadron leader. 


Kleinpell Lumber Co., Cassville, 
Wis., has acquired the Henderson 
Lumber Yard at Shullsburg, Wis. 


Roderic Olzendam, Tacoma, Wash., 
public relations director for Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and member of 
Washington’s state Postwar Planning 
Commission, spoke on “Building the 
New State of Washington” at the 
June 27 meeting of Tacoma Kiwanis 
Club. He emphasized the necessity 
of creating jobs to take care of post- 
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COMPLETE 
LUMBER SERVICE 


We have modern equipment for 
every step in lumber manufac- 
ture, from felling trees to me- 
chanical piling of finished 
hoards. Our 43 years’ experience 
enables us to serve you better. 
Send inquiries for framing, 
boards, shed stock, timbers and 
flooring. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 





AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 

Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 

Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


ears’ experience in building Saw 
85 ilis and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
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SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 








POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


should include protection of all 
lumber and millwork with 


PAR-TOX 


Termites and decay are enemies 
that must be combatted in the 
interests of lumber conservation 


and customer satisfaction. 





Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 










~ IRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 






7S years of service 
to the sash and door 
industry. 
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war unemployment, declaring the 
creation of such jobs is up to capital. 


Peter Dempsey, son of Neal Demp- 
sey, retired Tacoma, Wash., lumber- 
man, has been promoted from first 
lieutenant to captain in the United 
States Army Air Force, according to 
dispatches just received. Capt. 
Dempsey, who is a P-38 Lightning 
fighter pilot, has flown numerous mis- 
sions over Germany and wears the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal with three oak leaf clus- 


Don A. Campbell, chief of market- 
ing control, lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., met with repre- 
sentatives of the Redwood industry 
on Monday, June 24, for discussion of 
lumber supply problems including 
lumber control order L-335. 


An interested spectator at Portland, 
Ore., sessions where groups of west- 
ern lumber manufacturers quizzed 
WPB representatives about the work- 
ings of L-335, was Howard F. Schu- 


ters. 


A 
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macher, president F. E. Schumacher 
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Ly 29 Years 


CAR and CARGO WHOLESALE ONLY 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 150 ft. 
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PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 





This pre-war picture illus- 
trates how we used to pride 
ourselves on our well assorted 
stocks to serve customers. 
With Victory we will again 
plan to offer a well-rounded, 
dependable service in South- 
ern Pine, Hardwoods, Oak, 


Beech and Pecan Flooring. 











mere TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 
a oral Selek aiuiseaee Rochelle, La. 














NORTHE, 
HARDWoom, 
SOFT Woops 
pn BRAND 

RDWOOD ——Sty 
FLOORING tM 


We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 


a 





Co., Hartville, Ohio, retail lumber and 
building material merchants. Mr. 
Schumacher was especially impressed 
with the questions asked by produc- 
ers, which clearly indicated that all 
the troubles arising from limitation 
orders are not troubles of the retailer. 


A. M. Paulson, who has been in 
charge of the Pine department of the 
M. A. Wyman Lumber Co., Seattle, 
for the past several years, is opening 
an office for himself in San Francisco, 
where he will handle sugar pine for 
the new mill at Myrtle Creek of the 
White Star Sales Co., wholesale or- 
ganization for the White Star Lum- 
ber Co., Whites, Wash. 


Stewart C. Griswold has been as- 
signed to San Francisco by the War 
Productian Board as regional lumber 
advisor. He will be in charge of all 
activities of WPB which relate to the 
production of lumber in the California 
Redwood and pine districts. 


J. A. Stapleton, Stapleton Lumber 
& Piling Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
has been named member of the Doug- 
las fir pole and piling industry advis- 
ory committee. 


Incorporating Eburne Sawmills and 
Pacific Veneer into the Canadian For- 
est Products Ltd., the new setup of 
Canadian Forest Products as one of 
the four major timber operations on 
the coast now is completed. Otto Pick 
becomes president of Canadian Forest 
Products Ltd., while vice presidents 
are J. G. Prentice, former president of 
Pacific Veneer, and L. G. Bentley, 
former managing director of Eburne 
Sawmills Ltd. Other directors are 
John Bene, manager of Pacific Veneer, 
and W. McMahon. Russell Mills will 
continue as camp superintendent at 
Englewood, Vancouver Island. 


Lt. Frank O’Connor, Ninth Air 
Force, in a Thunderbolt fighter squad- 
ron in the European theater, and son 
of Frank L. O’Connor, San Francisco, 
Calif., district sales manager for E. 
L. Bruce Co., is reported to have been 
awarded the Air Medal. He worked 
for E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Calif., for several months before en- 
tering the Army in November, 1940. 


Sgt. James G. Newbegin, son of 
J. G. Newbegin, prominent Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, is taking a 17- 
week course at Fort Sill, Okla., lead- 
ing to a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant of field artillery. 


Personnel Changes 


Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., announces the 
following personnel changes effective 
July 7: 

Alex Lundberg, manager western 
pine department, who has been asso- 
ciated with Plunkett-Webster for 
twenty-one years, has resigned to en- 
ter into partnership with R. C. Ben- 
nett, Bennett Box Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
as Bennett-Lundberg, Ltd., Jersey 


City, N. J. 


James K. Bishop, manager of west- 
ern fir department and associated 
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A 4 ( = LI N A | Virgin Pine and 1d Haxdwoods 


There will be a big demand for lumber at 
the close of the war. Angelina is looking 
forward to _ restor- 
ing its famous 
“SUDDEN SERV- 
ICE” for post-war 
buyers. Make a note 
now to put your 
postwar needs up 
to Angelina for de- 
pendable quality 
and satisfaction. 


ee AGnOOK LUMBER COMP. ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texa, 


JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin 8t., Chicago, Ill 









Retail and Industrial Sales NEWTON COUNTY LBR. CO., Deweyville, Texas ANGELINA RD 
4. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER, COMPANY, TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas ‘ 
in aa TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas = Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 





ANACONDA 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


Speaking of political con- 
ventions and platforms, 
one thing both Democrats 
and Republicans can 


An ideal tool for 
a great many uses, 
this Combination 
Head may be fitted 
with Bits for mak- 
ing Door, Sash and 
many odd and 
varied mouldings. 





agree on is that Anaconda 
Pine is fine lumber—fine 
It may be used on the Moulder or Shaper as pre- for boxes and crates and 


ferred. 


The Bits are milled to pattern, set by gauge for 
yuick changes on short or long runs of stock. 


other wartime uses — fine 
for home and farm build- 
ing in peacetime. 


Member 
Western Pine 
Association 


ANACONDA sisxiies*noeata 


This is a Head you cannot afford to be without. 





Write to us for particulars and a copy of our 
Catalogue and Pattern Book. 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER &SONS.INC. 





Mianufacturers of 
SeGTON +... Shimer Cutter Heads PENNA. 









































Shevlin ee Sales [ 
SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 
DISTRIBUTORS OF snes 
*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY PONDEROSA PINE 
McCloud, Calif. Reg. U. 8. A “ (PINUS PONDEROSA) 
: EXECUTIVE 
beens ~~ yee 900 First National Soo Line Building SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
“Member of the Western Pine Associa- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
tien, Portlend, Oregon. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
a en EM YORK | or a CHICAGO i. ;SAN FRANCISCO 
a ra’ . 
Fas Woodwork Mohawk 4-9117— Telephone Central 0182" “late 
ee 
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Multiple Trim Saws at Sallis Mill 


Quality for War Buyers 


In its efficient-producing mill at Brandon, 
Sallis is cutting, famous Mississippi Shortleaf 
of good quality and an assortment of excel- 
lent textured Mississippi Hardwoods — Red 
and White Oak, Poplar and Gum. 


All Sallis lumber is double-end trimmed. All 
air-dried items are Lignasan-dipped. Annual 
capacity (Pine and Hardwoods) 35 million 
feet. Complete planing mill service. 


SALLIS LUMBER CO. 


Brandon, Miss. 





Soft in tex- 
ture, light in 
weight, scien- 
tifically kiln 
dried, carefully 
machined and 
manufactured, 
Craig Moun- 
tain Ponderosa 
Pine has long 
been a favorite 
building lum- 
ber. 


Serving in 
the war now, 
Craig Moun- 
tain Pine will 
again be a fa- 
vorite when 
peace is re- 
stored. 









Mien 
CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
Winchester,Idaho 
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with Plunkett-Webster for eight 
years, has been appointed manager of 
the combined pine and fir departments 
and will handle all western softwoods. 
Miss V. A. Slobey, who has been Mr. 
Lundberg’s assistant for some time, 
will assume additional responsibilities 
in serving as assistant to Mr. Bishop. 


Appointed Manager Western 
Woods Department 


Appointment of R. M. Boileau as 
manager of the western woods de- 
partment of 
Tropical & West- 
ern Lumber, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 
was announced on 
June 1 by Hamil- 
ton Von Breton 
and Floyd Scott, 
founders of the 
firm. Under Mr. 
Boileau’s direc- 
tion, Tropical & 
Western is estab- 
lishing itself as 
distributor of 
softwoods, Douglas Fir, Ponderosa 
and Sugar Pine as well as Spruce and 
Plywood, both for direct car ship- 
ments and through its distribution 
yard. 

Mr. Boileau has had twenty years 
of experience, first with the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Tacoma and St. 
Paul; then with Herbert M. Temple- 
ton Lumber Co., Portland, and for the 
last few years as purchasing agent 
for E. J. Stanton & Son in Los An- 
geles. 

Tropical & Western was organized 
last fall to take over the balsa and 
mahogany business of E. J. Stanton 
& Son and act as purchasing agent 
for the foreign economic administra- 
tion in these woods in Mexico, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor, also bringing in a number of for- 
eign hardwoods from those countries. 





R. M. Boileau 


Large Buffalo Yard 
Changes Hands 


Mixer & Co., lumber wholesalers of 
Buffalo since 1857, have recently in- 
creased their distribution facilities by 
taking over from Taylor & Crate of 
that city most of their extensive stor- 
age yard, maintained by the latter for 


‘the past 25 years at 2101 Elmwood 


Ave. 

The property comprises some 25 
acres of piling ground along with a 
fireproof office building, large storage 
sheds, and remanufacturing facilities. 
The location is unusually free from 
smoke and dirt, and the sheds pro- 
vide permanent protection against the 
weather. Mechanical equipment for 
unloading and sorting lumber is so 
arranged that work can go on rain 
or shine. 

The storage yard and sheds have a 
combined capacity of several million 
feet of lumber. Private sidings from 
both the Lackawanna and Erie rail- 
road serve the property. 

Taylor & Crate, who have been in 


the lumber business since 1865, are 
retiring only from the active distyri- 
bution of lumber. The corporation 
has other interests which will con- 
tinue to require the attention of the 
officers. 


Moves to New Address 


The Moisture Register Co., well 
known manufacturer of precision in- 
struments for determining moisture 
content, has moved its offices and fac- 
tory from 5717 Kinzie St., Los An- 
geles, to 133 North Garfield Avenue, 
Alhambra, Calif. The proper season- 
ing of wood is recognized as one of 
the most important phases of process- 
ing this important material. There- 
fore a quick and accurate method of 
measuring moisture content is essen- 
tial to good manufacture and satis- 
factory use. The June 10 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained an illuminating article on the 
subject of “Electronics Applied to 
Moisture Determination in Lumber.” 


Changes Name 


Because the old name has outgrown 
its original importance with both 
manufacturing and sales locations 
now national in scope, the firm name 
of Willamette Hyster Co., has been 
changed to Hyster Co. 

The Hyster Co. manufactures trac- 
tor winches, hoists, and cranes, and 
a complete line of industrial gaso- 
line driven lift trucks. Capacities 
range from one to 15 tons and pneu- 


matic tires are used on all models. 


The firm, with plants in Portland, 
Ore., and Peoria, Ill., and with branch 
offices throughout the United States 
and South America, is one of the pio- 
neers in the materials handling field. 


Elected Vice President 


John H. Mallon, for the past five 
years sales manager of Louisville 
Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., has been 
elected vice president, according to 
announcement by E. D. Hill, presi- 
dent. 

The Louisville Cement Co. is per- 
haps most widely known as the manu- 
facturer of Brixment, a masonry ce- 
ment which is distributed throughout 
the eastern half of the United States. 
The company also manufactures 
Speed Natural and Portland cements, 
and Speed limes. 

Starting with the Louisville Ce- 
ment Co. in 1920, when Brixment was 
in its infancy, Mr. Mallon has be- 
come known as one of the leading 
figures in the development and 
growth of the masonry cement in- 
dustry and as a recognized authority 
on mortar, brick work, and natural ce- 
ment. His investigations and re- 
research on water-tight masonry have 
become a part of the building indus- 
try’s accepted data on that important 
subject. 

As vice president, Mr. Mallon will 
continue to direct the sales, advertis- 


ing and promotion departments of his 


company. 
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. . Obituaries 


BEN ALEXANDER, 49, president of 
Masonite Corp. and a leading authority 
on timber in the United States, died 
July 6 in Roches- 
ter, Minn., follow- 
ing an illness of 
only two weeks. 
His residence was 
at 942 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 
Born at Wausau, 
Wis., Mr. Alexan- 
der started his 
business career in 
1920, when he be- 
came associated 
with the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore. In 
1923 he went with 
the Wausau Paper 
Mills, Brokaw, 
Wis. and.in 1926 
he joined the 
Walter Alexander 
Co., Wausau, Wis. A director of the 
Masonite Corp. since its organization, 
he became president of the company in 
19380. Mr. Alexander spent almost his 
whole life in the lumber, timber, paper 
and associated products industries. He 
was a director of the Walter Alexander 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; Wausau Paper Mills, 
Brokaw, Wis.; Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild, Wis.; Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis.; McCloud River Lumber Co., Mc- 
Cloud, Ore.; Alexander-Yawkey Lum- 
ber Co.,. Prineville, Ore.; Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Ore.; Montana 
Dakota Utilities Co., and the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio R. R. From 1942 to 1943, 
Mr. Alexander served in Washington 
with the War Production Board, be- 
coming Chief of the Lumber Section. 
He attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin; received his bachelor of forestry 
degree from Biltmore Forestry School, 
North Carolina, and his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of 
California. He served as Captain, 46th 
Infantry, U. S. Army, 1917-1919 and 
later was Commander of the American 
Legion for the State of Wisconsin. He 
had been a civic leader in Wausau, was 
an early aviation enthusiast, and was 
a member of various business, fra- 
ternal, and civic groups and organiza- 
tions. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter, and three sons, Foster, Wil- 
liam Mason, and Thomas Witter. 





MARK BROWNING, 68, president and 
general manager of the Delaware Lum- 
ber Co., died June 23 at his home in 
Dublin, Ohio; he had been in failing 
health the last ten years. Surviving 
are two sisters and two nephews. 


A. MOORE CALMES, 85, retired 
wholesale lumberman, died July 13 at 
his home in Berryville, Va., after a 
short illness. 


WILLIAM H. COBURN, 78, in the 
lumber business in Indianapolis, Ind., 
until his retirement several years ago, 
died at the home of his daughter in 
Coconut Grove, Fla., on July 3. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters and a 
son, 


ROY H. COTTON, 52, of Houston, 
Tex., auditor for the Arkmo Lumber 
Co., died June 29 of a heart attack. 
Survivors include his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 





FRED J. CRAMTON, 76, president of 
the Cramton Lumber Co. and promi- 
nent in civie circles in Montgomery, 
Ala., died at his home in that city on 
July 8. He was a former president of 
the Alabama Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and gave the land for 
Cramton Bowl in Montgomery. Mr. and 


Mrs. Cramton had celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary several 
months ago. His widow survives. 


WALTER MONROE CROUCH, 67, 
secretary and treasurer of the Denny 
Veneer Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., died 
in a hospital there on July 11, after an 
illness of abcut a month. Surviving 
are his widow, a son, three brothers, 
and five sisters. 


WILLIAM L. FOX, 63, retired lumber 
manufacturer and dealer, died sud- 
denly at his home in Providence, Ky., 
on July 12, of a heart attack. He is 
survived by three sons and a grandson. 


FRED A. GOOD, 78, who had served 
as president of the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association for two terms 


and who was active in civic affairs, died 
at his home in Lincoln, Neb., on June 
25. An active lumberman, he urged 
the trademarking of lumber, and had 
written several articles for the Amer- 
iman Lumberman. He was chairman 
of the State railway commission from 
1936 to 1942, and had served as mayor 
of Cowles for several terms. He was a 
member of various organizations. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, three daugh- 
ters, three sons, a brother, nine grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 


LIEUT. JOHN W. HENRICH, JR., 37, 
part owner of Henrich Lumber, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was killed in action in 
North Burma on June 9. A graduate 
of Cornell University, Lieut. Henrich 
enlisted in April, 1942, and was sent 








5 H. P. MALL 
gasoline engine 
chain saw 36” 
Capacity. Also, 
available in 24" 
and 48” sizes. 


Hands 
| Drop MORE Trees 
FASTER: 








Smaller Undercuts 
and Shorter Stumps 





Add Extra Lumber to EVERY TREE 


Here’s the MALL Gasoline Engine Chain Saw that is helping timbermen solve 
the lumberjack shortage and to meet logging quotas. It is easy to handle, readily 
portable in heavy undergrowth, and can be operated by inexperienced hands after 
a few minutes’ instruction. It is 4-times faster than a hand operated cross cut 
saw—will make horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts and will cut pine or hard- 


wood trees within 2” of the ground. 


The easy starting, 2-stroke cycle design gasoline engine, has stall 


field. 





proof clutch, handle throttle, and automatic lubrication. Safety 
guard on all models assures full protection. Electric or gasoline 
engine sharpeners are available for sharpening chains in shop or 


Write for full information — Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7733 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


PORTABLE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


POWER TOOLS 
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Natural Reseeding of Timber 


Supply Assured 


Progressive forest management 
policies assure Ozan’s customers 
long-time, continuous service on 
this famous Shortleaf Pine. 


OZAN 


Lumber Company 
Prescott, Ark. 
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Sawing Wood Since 1891 





' Our flooring plant is modern through- 
out. For well-manufactured Maple 
and Birch flooring specify “Diamond 
Hard.” 


WEBSTER. 


> Uniformin 


COLORT 
OF 


TEXTURE 
i QUALITY 
we “HE. Webster Lumber Co. 
“2 Kansas City, Mo. 











LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
Tally Sheets with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and apa on Request 


Tally Cards Gauge Marking Sticks 
Crayon Tally” ‘Pencils Leather Aprons 
Rule Cases Rules oor 

Car Movers Hammer Stamps Lumber Rollers 


Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 





2133 Touhy Ave CHICAGO, ILL. 
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overseas in September, 1943. He is 
survived by his widow and six months 
old daughter. 


ROBERT POTWIN HOLMES, 69, re- 
tired lumberman, died at his home in 
Hermosa Beach, Calif., on May 27, fol- 
lowing an illness of a few months. He 
had operated the Robert Holmes Lum- 
ber Co. of Los Angeles and later be- 
came president of the Coast Lumber 
Co. of Wilmington and Long Beach. 
Survivors include his widow and a son. 


HENRY CLAY HOWER, 85, senior 
member of H. C. Hower Lumber Co., 
Port Royal, Pa., died at his home there 
on July 2, after having been confined 
to his home suffering from the effects 
of a stroke sustained almost three 
years ago. He was a pioneer lumber- 
man and continued active until he was 
stricken several years ago. Three sons 
and a daughter survive. 


EDWARD GOODE JEFFREYS, 45, 
president of Jeffreys-McElrath Lumber 
Co., Macon, Ga., died in a local hospital 
June 28. He is survived by his widow, 
two sisters, and a brother. 


W. HOWARD KIRKPATRICK, 60, 
senior partner in the Collingdale Mill- 
work Co., Collingdale, Pa., died in a 
Philadelphia hospital on June 1, after 
an illness of two weeks. He was active 
in civic affairs and golf circles. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, and a 
son. 


WILLIAM H. LOBNITZ, founder and 
president of the Lobnitz Lumber Co., 
Norwood, Ohio, died at his home in 
Madisonville, a Cincinnati suburb, July 
1. He had been identified with the 
lumber industry for seventy years and 
was also active in other businesses and 
in fraternal organizations. A daughter 
survives him. 

NELSON S. LOUGHEED, 60, former 
B. C. Minister of lands and public 
works in the Tolmie government from 
1928 to 1933, prominent in the logging 
and lumber industry since early in the 
century, died in a Vancouver hospital 
recently. 
in the Abernethy - Lougheed 
operations near Haney before entering 
the Tolmie cabinet and since then has 
been in the lumber and mining business 
on his own account. 


JOHN McMILLAN LYON, 76, retired 
founder of the lumber and building ma- 
terial firm which bore his name for 51 
years, died at his home in La Harpe, 
Ill., on June 25, after a long illness. 
He and his wife had observed their 
golden wedding anniversary in 1942. 
He had served in various civic offices 
and was active in church work. He had 
served as secretary and president of 
the Western Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and was a director 
at one time of the Illinois State asso- 
ciation. Survivors include his widow, 
three sons, a sister, a brother, and five 
grandchildren. 


WILLIAM BRUCE MACDONALD, 48, 
well known British Columbia lumber- 
man and son of Hon. W. A. Macdonald, 
retired justice of the B. C. supreme 
court, died recently. 


H. EDWARD MANVILLE, SR., 72, 
former president and chairman of the 
board of directors of Johns-Manville 
Corp. and one of America’s best known 
industrialists, died at his home in 
Pleasantville, N. Y., on June 27. Iii 
health forced his retirement from ac- 
tive business in 1939. Mr. Manville 
long maintained a philanthropic inter- 
est in hospitalization and his hospital 
benefactions have been numerous. He 
had been connected with other busi- 
nesses and was a member of various 
organizations. Both he and his wife 
were long patrons of the arts. In Octo- 
ber, 1940, Mr. Manville turned over his 
sea-going yacht to the U. S. Navy. Re- 
named the Niagara, she was badly dam- 


Mr. Lougheed was a partner 
logging 


aged during a Japanese plane attack 
off San Cristobel Island, in the Solo. 
mons, in 1943, and was abandoned and 
sunk. Mr. Manville was a charter 
member of the Quarter Century Club, 
honor organization of Johns-Manville 
employees with 25 years or more sery- 
ice. Mr. Manville is survived by the 
widow; a daughter, Countess Estelle 
Bernadotte, now living in Sweden, and 
a son, H. Edward Manville, Jr., a direc- 
tor of Johns-Manville Corp. and now 
serving as a First Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army. 


JOSEPH C. McNALLY, 55, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Grandview Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died at his home in that city on July 3, 
of a heart attack. He was a member 
of business and fraternal organizations, 
Four sons and five daughters survive. 


ANDREW J. MAY, JR., 40, who oper- 
ated sawmills in Letcher, Knott, and 
Floyd counties in Kentucky and for 
months had been operating a sawmill 
near Cumberland for his father, Con- 
gressman Andrew J. May, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, died at a Cumber- 
land hospital June 3, after an illness 
of a week. Besides his father, Mr. May 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
and a son. 





_—— 


ARTHUR L. METCALFE, 72, at one 
time secretary-treasurer of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died in a hospital there on June 29, 
after an illness of eight months. A 
sister-in-law and a nephew survive. 


WILLIAM F. MONIGLE, 71, founder 
of the Wilmington Lumber Exchange, 
Wilmington, Del., died May 23 after an 
illness of two months. He was for 
many years president of the Kent Lum- 
ber Co. and had resigned as secretary 
of the lumber exchange last year. Sur- 
viving are his widow, three children, 
two grandchildren, and two brothers. 


ANDREW T. NEFF, 65, president and 
general manager of the Neff Lumber 
Co., Bellaire, Ohio, died in a hospital 
in Cleveland on July 1; he had been 
ailing for some time. He was active in 
church work and was a member of a 
fraternal organization. His widow, 
three daughters, a brother, and a sister 
survive. 

FRANK E. O’DOWD, 62, vice presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
Chicago, died in a hospital in Oak Park 
on July 5, after a prolonged illness. His 
home was in Oak Park, IIl., a Chicago 
suburb. He had been associated with 
the lumber company since 1900 and 
was a brother-in-law of the late Ed- 
ward Hines, Mr. O’Dowd was prominent 
for many years in the building indus- 
try of Chicago and was in charge 
of his company’s part in important 
construction work during World Wars 
I and II. Until his last illness, Mr. 
O’Dowd devoted all his time and ener- 
gies to the urgent task of supplying 
lumber to the many important war 
projects in the Chicago area since Pearl 
Harbor, and due to his tireless energy 
and many years of experience the con- 
struction of vital war facilities was 
expedited. Mr. O’Dowd is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and a son, Lt. 
Frank E. O’Dowd, Jr., on submarine 
duty in the U. S. Navy. Three sisters 
also survive. 


Z. E. SCOTT, 60, who established his 
own lumber yard and office in 1928 and 
also developed a sawmill business, died 
at his home at Dayton, Ore., June 28, 
of heart disease. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, a stepson, and 4 
sister. 


BALLARD STATON, 64, lumberman 
and sawmill operator in eastern Ken- 
tucky for nearly forty years, died June 
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29 at his home in Pond Creek, Ky. The 
widow and four children survive, in- 
cluding William Staton, who for sev- 
eral years has been associated with his 
father in the business, 


A. C. SKILES, 81, prominent lumber 
executive of Opelousas, La., died in a 
hospital there on June 13. 

CHARLES A. STERNENBERG, 72, 
president of the Olive-Sternenberg 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Texas, died in 
a hospital there on June 29. Mr. Stern- 
enberg was also interested in extensive 
oil lease holdings in Jefferson and 
Hardin counties. Survivors include his 
widow, a _ brother, a niece, and a 
nephew. 





W. C. UFFORD, 75, active in the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in 
the Inland Empire and in association 


work, died May 12 at his home in Bev- the business. Surviving are a son, a 
erley Hills, Calif. He had been asso- brother, and two grandchildren. 

ciated with the Humbird and Weyer- 
haeuser interests during his early days GEORGE ELTON WALLS, 52, pro- 
and later was with the Spokane Lum. prietor of Georgetown Lumber Co., 
ber Co., Milan, Wash., and with the Georgetown, Del., died April 30 in a 
Washington Mill Co., Spokane. One hospital at Lewes. Besides his lumber 
of the organizers of the Northwestern interests, he was active in civic affairs 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, he and a member of a fraternal organiza- 
was also first treasurer of the Western tion. His widow, two daughters and 





Pine Shippers Association and had al- a son survive him. 

ways been active in association affairs. _———————— 

A son, a daughter, a brother, and sev- JACOB ZOERCHER, 82, president of 
eral grandchildren survive him. the Tell City Chair Co., Tell City, Ind., 


died at his home there on July 7, after 

PHILIP VOORHEES, 87, founder of an illness of six weeks. He also was 
Philip Voorhees & Son Lumber Co., secretary of the Knott Manufacturing 
Logansport, Ind., died July 13 at his Co., and held interests in many other 
home in that city, after a long illness. manufacturing plants in Tell City. Mr. 
Mr. Voorhees, who entered the lumber Zoercher was active in civic affairs and 
business in 1897, retired in 1938 because in fraternal organizations. Two daugh- 
of impaired health and his grandson, ters, three brothers, two grandchildren 
Wilson Voorhees, has since managed and one great granddaughter survive. 














CREO-DIPT 


SHINGLE STAINS AND DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 


There are many existing homes that 
need restaining today-- 
BOTH ROOFS and SIDEWALLS 
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CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WE'LL BE HOME SOON 


Kitchens must be clean and sparkling, easy 
to keep spotless. That’s why you'll find 
Barclay — The Plastic-Coated Wallboard— 
in camps, barracks, naval bases, hospitals. 
That’s why the postwar home kitchen will 
make even greater use of Barclay. For color- 
ful, cleanable, durable walls and ceilings, 
put Barclay now in your V-day plans. 


BARCLAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


385 GERARD AVENUE, BRONX 51, N. Y. 











Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Satka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 
Division ef Polson Logging Co. 


etete At hs 
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Automatic SAFETY TRIP STAKE 
POCKETS 


for Motor Trucks and 
Ry. Cars. Speed load- 
ing and unloading. Haul 
larger loads. Save 
stakes. Order today. 


C. H. Van Donk 
1337 E. Mason St., 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 

















Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons 


are ideal for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS 
YARD STOCK = } goth 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 32 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Copy must be in office of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are based on number of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 


Be sure to count address. For “blind” ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words. 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 


RATES PER WORD, PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion, for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Buyer for large retail and wholesale lumber 
yards. Must have experience and best of 
references. Box No. R-33, American Lumber. 
man. 











WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN _ 


that is capable of doing estimating. sales and 
general office work in retail lumber yard at 
once. State salary expected, all qualifica- 
tions and how soon available. Address Box 
R-31, American Lumberman. 





Wanted... 
Southern Pine 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


One of our friends—an unusually active, 
rowing organization—advises us they now 
Seve open a sales desk for a man who is 
capable of marketing a large volume of Yel- 
low Pine to the Yards and the Industrial 
Trades in the CFA, Eastern and other domes- 
tic markets. 
This is a 4A + 1 concern, which has sold dur- 
ing the past ten years, from the production 
of its own and affiliated mills, a big annual 
volume—and it expects to materially increase 
this in the post-war period. The opportunity 
is, therefore, what the man can make it— 
but, he must be a “‘top-notcher.”’ 
If you can ‘“‘deliver’’ and are interested, write 
me in confidence 


E. G. Gavin, Editor 
American Lumberman 





HELP WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 








MAN WANTED 
To inspect lumber and supervise concentra- 
tion yard. Write The Schilling Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Phone 158. 








for progressive eastern millwork pany 
Must be alert, competent, well-informed. 
Address ‘“*P-36,’° American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MEN 


for training into foremen’s jobs. Fine oppor- 
tunity in progressive eastern millwork com- 
pany. 

Address ‘“P-35,"" American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


Experienced lumbermen who are capable of 
doing estimating. sales and general office 
work in retail lumber yard. Excellent pay. 
Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kansas. 














C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








HOUSTON BLOW PIPE 
AND SHEET METAL WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
37 Years’ Experience 


Engineering Service and Estimates Without 
Obligation -- Send Us Your Inquiry 








Tropical Woods 


Balsa Wood & Substitutes 
Mahogany & Substitutes 


F.C. LUTHI& CO., yea orain ice 5. 
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WANTED 


A man over draft age to take charge of small 
retail lumber yard, coal yard and feed store 
in So. West Wisconsin. rite P-47, American 
Lumberman. 





Assistant Planing Mill Foreman—capable re- 
pairing, setting and operating machines. Give 
experience and age. Chicago. Box P-49, 
American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT WANTED ... 


Young man, preferably not over 45, who is 
experienced in wholesale yellow pine busi- 
ness catering to Railroads. Good pay, per- 
manent position and good future for right 
man. tate qualifications, references and 
record of experience in first letter which will 
be held in strict confidence. 


Address BOX NO. R-29 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





TIMBER SALESMAN 


Experienced. Excellent Commission, able to 
finance self. F. Com, 505—Sth Ave., New 
York City. 





WANTED SAW FILER OR ASSISTANT 


for large 10’ & 12’° wide band saws and 
circular saws. Chicago soe, Good salary. 
Steady work. Mostly soft woods and timbers. 
Write promptly to P-60, American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Experienced lumberman who is capable of 
doing estimating. sales and supervising. Ex- 
cellent pay. Alexander Lumber & Fuel Co., 
4804 East 50 St., Kansas City. Mo. 


WANTED 
Position as auditor or manager for lumber 
company. Will also consider buying an in- 
terest. Address Box R-30, American Lumber- 
man. 











ACCOUNTANT : 
For line-yard company’s general office in 
Middle-Western City: experienced with finan- 
cial statements, income tax and other Govt. 
returns, etc. State fully experience and other 
qualifications; age, draft status, salary ex- 
pected, etc. is is not a war-time proposi- 
tion but a permanent place with a good 
future for the right man. 

Address Box R-34, American Lumberman. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


25 years of experience with large Wisconsin 
Logging and Lumber Manufacturer as Auditor 
and Cost Accountant. Also in charge of 
Safety Programs and Compensation Insurance 
cases. 47 years of age. Seeking new con- 
nections. ormer employer in_ liquidation. 
‘West preferred. Address—515 Thayer Street, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

















EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Estimator and Accountant. Double entry, 
auditing and financial reports. List millwork 
and material from blue prints. Executive abil- 
eS age 39, family. Twenty years experience, 
alert, 


steady and reliable. Wisconsin or vi- 
cinity preferred. Available two weeks. Ad- 
dress R-24, American Lumberman. 





AUDITOR AND TAX ACCOUNTANT 
is open for a position. Wide experience in- 
dudiew lumber manufacturing, public ac- 
counting, and all forms of taxation. Highest 
references. P. - Box 2192, DeSoto Sta., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


July 22, 1944, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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